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LITERATURE. 


Across Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron, 
C.B., D.C.L., Comm. R.N. In Two 
Volumes. With numerous Illustrations. 
(London: Daldy, Isbister & Co., 1877.) 


Towarps the end of 1871, when nearly two 
and a half years had elapsed since any written 
communication had been received from Dr. 
Livingstone in Africa, and anxious suspense 
as to his fortunes prevailed throughout this 
country, the council of the Geographical 
Society felt that it was impossible for them 
to sit longer quietly in England and make 
no effort to succour the great traveller. 
Hence arose the first ‘‘ Livingstone Search 
Expedition,” on which great hopes were 
built, and which left England in February, 
1872. It was not destined, however, to do 
anything for Livingstone or for African 
geography, for soon after its arrival at Zan- 
_ zibar Mr, Stanley returned thither from the 
interior with the joyful news that he had 
found Livingstone alive and well; and, 
through a lamentable misconception of 
Livingstone’s wishes by its leader, the Eng- 
lish expedition collapsed at once and returned 
ignominiously to this country. Not long 
afterwards a second expedition was organised 
to carry out the intention of the first, and 
Lieut. Cameron was chosen as its leader. 
Though a novice in.African inland travel, 
Cameron had already spent three years in 
boat-surveying on the Kast African coast, 
and had mastered Ki-suaheli, the language 
of the half-breed coastmen and traders, and 
the most useful passport to the interior. He 
was also well known as an experienced sur- 
veyor and for his skill in determining astro- 
nomical positions, and had shown hisscientific 
tastes in his translation of Admiral Butakoff’s 
Nowvelles bases de tactique navale. He was 
accompanied from England by Dr. Dillon, 
an old messmate; Lieut. Murphy, R.A., 
joined the expedition as a volunteer at Aden; 
and at Zanzibar Robert Moffat, a grandson 
of Dr. Moffat and nephew of Dr. Livingstone, 
who had sold off his inheritance in Natal 
and had realised every penny he possessed 
to devote all to the cause of African explora- 
tion, came prepared to give his whole energies 
to the work. In February, 1873, the expedi- 
tion left Zanzibar, and between that time 
and November, 1875, when he reached Ben- 
guela, Cameron accomplished his wonderful 
march across tropical Africa. 

The book before us is a very simple and 
straightforward account of the incidents of 
this great march, which has given Cameron’s 
name an undying place in the history of 
African discovery. Its earlier chapters re- 





count the endless delays and worries, and 
desertions from the motley crew forming the 
caravan, which tried the patience and perse- 
verance of the leader at the outset from the 
East coast. At length in March, 1873, 
Cameron and Dillon made‘a start from Ba- 
gamoyo, leaving Murphy and Moffat to bring 
up a second contingent to the rendezvous 
at Rehenneko, beyond the dreaded Makata 
swamp. But even before these divisions 
could unite for the journey, one member of 
the expedition fell a victim to African 
climate. Moffat, who had come filled with 
such noble hopes and aspirations, died of 
fever, not far from the coast, in the same 
month, it was afterwards known, as his 
great uncle on the shore of Lake Bemba. 
Along the route to Unyanyembe, over the 
country already described by Burton, Speke, 
Grant, and Stanley, through the territory of 
the tribute-exacting chiefs of Ugogo, the 
travellers found the heavy tax on passage 
enormously increased ; where Burton could 
buy sixty-four rations for a doti, Cameron 
could never get more than twenty, and rarely 
more than ten. At the Arab station in 
Unyanyembe, 450 miles from the coast, 
which was reached in August, a hearty 
welcome was given to the weary travellers 
by the traders, who live comfortably here in 
well-built houses in the midst of gardens 
and cultivated fields. The country immedi- 
ately beyond this point, through which the 
direct route to the Tanganyika passes, had 
been kept in a ferment for many years, 
without prospect of peace, by Mirambo, 
originally a chief of a small district of Un- 
yamwesi, who, having been defrauded by 
some of the traders, and having been refused 
redress, gathered a band of followers, closed 
the route to the lake, and, keeping continu- 
ally on the move, holds a wide tract of 
country in fear of him, and has now and 
then made successful raids on the Arab 
station. Delayed at this place for several 
months in collecting fresh porters for the 
farther journey, and harassed by continual 
desertions, all three leaders of the expedi- 
tion suffered terribly from repeated fevers. 
Cameron writes : ‘‘‘ Out of forty-five days, I 
have had one fever of eight days, one of 
seven, one of five, one of four; and pre- 
sently, to add to their miseries, Dillon and 
he all but lost the use of their eyes from 
ophthalmia. 

The torture of delay is well expressed in 
the exclamation in Cameron’s diary: “ Oh! 
for a chance to get out of this fever-stricken 
place, and to feel that one is doing something. 
I should feel as happy as a king, aye, and far 
happier too, if I only heard | could go on, 
even if I had to walk barefoot the whole way.” 
On October 20, as Cameron lay prostrate and 
dazed from constant fevers, his servant came 
running into his tent with a letter, which 
with difficulty he deciphered, but failing to 
attach any meaning to it, took it to Dillon. 
It proved to be from Livingstone’s faithful 
servant, Jacob Wainwright, reporting the 
death of the traveller beyond the country of 
Bisa, and telling that he and Livingstone’s 
remaining servants had brought the body to 
within a short distance. A few days later 
these men came into Unyanyembe. The main 
purpose of the Search Expedition was thus 
sadly finished, and it remained to consider 





what course to pursue—to retire or to go on. 
Reading rather in the spirit than by the 
letter of his instructions, Cameron decided 
upon going forward to Ujiji, to secure a box 
which Livingstone had referred to almost 
with his last breath, and thence to push on 
to Nyangwe and the Lualaba, to endeavour 
to follow up his explorations. Dillon would 
also have gone on, though Lientenant Murphy 
had resigned and intended to go back, but 
his continued illness necessitated his imme- 
diate return to the coast. Only a few days 
after this separation, Cameron received the 
sad news that Dillon, in the delirium of 
fever, had taken his own life. Hencefor- 
ward for two years Cameron marched alone 
with his native following. Having re- 
duced his caravan to a minimum, he set out 
by a long circuitous route southward round 
the country held by Mirambo, and on 
February 18, 1874, just a year after he left 
Zanzibar, the grey expanse of Lake Tangan- 
yika came into view. Sailor-like, his first 
thought was of a cruise round the lake to 
survey its shores, and soon the Betsy and 


Pickle canoes were threading their way 


round the picturesque and well-peopled bays 
and hilly capes of the hitherto unexplored 
southern half of the lake. In coming north- 
ward again along the western side, in a break 
in the hilly coast, Cameron discovered what 
he believed to be the outlet of the Tanganyika, 
called the Lukuga river, and he returned. to 
Ujiji with the intention of tracing the 
course of this supposed outlet, so as to de- 
cide the vexed problem of the relation of the 
lake to the river system of Africa. But 
neither guide nor interpreter could be found 
for this route, and the project had to be 
abandoned. 

In May, full of the hope of getting canoes 
at Nyangwe (Livingstone’s furthest point on 
the Lualaba), and thence of floating down 
the unknown waters of the Congo to the 
west cvast, Cameron recrossed the Tan- 
ganyika to its western shore, and marching 
through the populous and well-cultivated 
country of Manyuema, which is fall of 
streams of bright water, reached the settle- 
ment of the Arab traders at Nyangwe, 
nearly midway between the east and west 
coasts of the continent, in August, 1874. At 
once he endeavoured to collect canoes for an 
attempt to go down the broad river to the 
reported Lake Sankorra and to the sea, for 
there could now be no reasonable doubt that 
the Lualaba was.one of the main tributaries 
if not the head stream of the Congo, since 
the levels obtained at Nyangwe proved con- 
clusively that it could never join the Nile. 
But no one could be found willing to dispose 
of his canoe, even at an exorbitant price. 
After a fortnight had passed here an expedi- 
tion which had been looting slaves, goats, 
and everything it could lay hands on in the 
country south of the river returned to 
Nyangwe, and soon after a trader named 
Haméd ibn Haméd, or Tipo-Tipo, came from 
his permanent camp on the banks of the 
Lomami, an important southern affluent of 
the Lualaba, to settle a difference caused by 
an attack by the Nyangwe marauders. 
Tipo-Tipo advised Cameron that to reach 
Lake Sankorra the best way was to return 
with him to his camp on the Lomami, whence 
natives were continually passing backwards 


. 
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and forwards to the lake. Leaving Nyangwe 
in his company, Cameron entered on ground 
hitherto quite unknown to Europeans, and 
every step of his route thence for about 
1,200 miles, to where he again came upon 
Livingstone’s older route at the head of the 
Zambesi, wasa fresh gain to geography. In 
its description of strange scenes and peoples 
this portion of his book has a most romantic 
interest. Another disappointment awaited 
the traveller at Tipo-Tipo’s, and the hopes 
ofan easy jgurney to the mysterious San- 
korra, to which traders “wearing hats and 
trousers, and having boats with two trees 
(masts), come,” doubtless from the west 
coast, were dashed to the ground by the 
answer given to his messengers by a chief 
whose territory must be crossed, that none 
should ever pass without fighting their way. 
The rumour of Portuguese traders having 
come to the capital of the king of the coun- 
try of Urua, which lay about a month’s 
journey 8.S.W. of this, decided Cameron to 
take this direction in search of them, and 
thence perhaps to work back to the line of 
the Congo. The march lay along the 
Lomami river, and across its multitude of 
smaller tributaries, through a fair populated 
country with large villages and well-built 
huts, disposed in long streets with bark-cloth 
trees on each side. The people were friendly, 
and the chiefs brought small presents of corn 
or dried white ants, which are eaten here 
with porridge as a relish on account of the 
scarcity of animal food. Soon after large 
tracts of country were crossed, in which 
many villages had been destroyed by parties 
belonging to the King of Urua and the 
Portuguese, the people of which had been 
carried off as slaves, the land laid waste, and 
the oil-palms and banana trees cut down. 
An incident of the journey here shows the 
wretched condition into which the slave- 
trade has thrown the country. Cameron 
says :— 

“During the night a rifle and cartridge-pouch 
having been stolen, I spoke to the chief respecting 
the theft. Ie declared he knew nothing about it, 
and begged and prayed me not to destroy his 
village on account of it. Of course, I had no in- 
tention of doing this, and so I told him; but he 
could hardly believe such forbearance on my part 
possible. And when he saw us depart without 
having done any harm, his delight knew no bounds, 
and to show his gratitude for what he evidently 
considered unwonted lenity, he brought some goats 
to our camp as a gift. I only accepted one, and 
gave him a present in return, on which he knelt 
down and fairly covered himself with mud in 
token of thankfulness.” 

Farther in the southward march into Urua, 
the only hostile attack experienced in the 
whole journey compelled Cameron to barri- 
cade himself and his caravan within a circle 
of huts. Notwithstanding several volleys 
of arrows, none of his party were wounded, 
and his great tact was shown in concluding 
a peace without firing a gun. The chief 
place of King Kasongo of Urua was reached 
in October, and here, in the very centre of 
Africa, Cameron found two traders who had 
come, the one from the east, the other from 
the west, coast. One was ‘Jumah Merikani, 
a fine, portly, and most intelligent Arab, 
who had met Speke and Burton in Ujiji, and 
who saluted the traveller with a “Good 
morning,” and proved a most hospitable and 





kind friend ; the other was an old and ugly 
negro, named José Antonio Alvez, or Ken- 
delé by the natives, dressed certainly in 
European fashion, and speaking Portuguese, 
but presenting no other signs of civilisation, 
and who, though he professed to be the most 
honest man on the face of the earth, proved 
to be a most brutal specimen of humanity. 
Waiting for the return of Kasongo, who 
was absent collecting tribute, and burning 
such villages as did not pay it, over his vast 
territory of Rua (perhaps more extensive 
than the United Kingdom), Cameron re- 
mained here virtually a prisoner for many 
months. With difficulty he obtained per- 
mission to make two excursions, one north- 
ward to Lake Mohrya—a small basin in 
which three villages are built on piles, and 
between which the inhabitants pass by 
swimming—and southward to the much 
larger Lake Kassali, one of a long chain on 
the Kamarondo-Lualaba. Till June, 1875, 
Cameron was detained at Kasongo’s capital, 
an unwilling witness to the horrors and 
debaucheries which have followed the wake 
of the slave-trade into this region of Africa. 

With rapidly-diminishing supplies and 
shattered health, all hope of returning to 
the great waterway of the Congo had to be 
abandoned, and at last the only resource left 
to him was to accompany the slave-caravan 
of the rascally Alvez on his return journey 
to Bihé on the outskirts of the Portuguese 
territory, a fortnight. or three weeks’ journey 
from whence would take him to Benguela or 
Loanda. Though it is to be regretted that 
the first Englishman who has been seen in 
this part of Africa should have appeared in 
such vile company, yet in no other way 
could such an insight have been obtained 
as that which Cameron gives us into the 
atrocities which are perpetrated under the 
Portuguese flag in Central Africa. 

The troubles and difficulties of the journey 
increased, rapidly as the west coast was 
neared, till at last absolute starvation com- 
pelled Cameron to leave the greater part of 
his followers and make a rush with one or 
two picked men for the coast. As it 
happened, he did not reach Benguela a 
moment too soon to receive the medical aid 
in which lay the only chance of saving his 
life. The welcome which greeted the return 
of ‘‘ the first European who had ever suc- 
ceeded in crossing tropical Africa ” on his 
return to civilisation may be well imagined. 

Of the immense gain to geography and 
knowledge of inner Africa which results 
from Cameron’s journey it seems needless to 
speak; the red line which marks his track 
on his map gives a base for future explora- 
tions determined by a far more extensive 
and numerous chain of observations, both 
for position and elevation, than has ever 
before been known in African travel. But 
it has a far higher value as a line along 
which an Englishman has passed without 
making a single enemy, and leaving an 
honourable name behind him, and over which 
no future Muropean traveller need fear to pass. 

Though not deficient in literary merit, 
the sustained interest of Cameron’s ad- 
venturous journey places his book above the 
need of much aid from that source, and the 
well-drawn illustrations also much enhance 
its value in giving true notions of scenes and 





peoples. The naval crown which appears 
on its boards is indeed a well-chosen emblem 
of Cameron’s work. KeitH JOHNSTON. 








German Love. From the Papers of an Alien. 
By F. Max Miiller. Translated from the 
Fourth German Edition by G. A. M. 
(London: Wm. Mullan & Son, 1876.) 


THERE are some books that come to the 
reader with such a peculiar charm of their 
own, such a grace and tenderness, such sim- 
plicity and sympathy, that he has no other 
feeling than gratitude for them. He makes 
no question as to whether they are clever, or 
strong, or wise; they speak to him and say 
something which makes him glad, and he is 
not critical but thankful. To this class be- 
longs Prof. Max Miiller’s little book called 
German Love. It can hardly be ranked with 
works of fiction ; it does not even come under 
the category of novelettes, for it is only a 
pathetic little story ; but it is more than this— 
it isa poem. The plot can be told in a few 
words. A young German falls in love with 
a certain Countess Maria, who is sister to a 
prince and is a hopeless invalid. He worships 
her while he is a boy, and loves her when he is 
aman. His love is returned by the Countess, 
who finds in his friendship the sympathy 
and the spiritual impulse which her invalid 
life has prevented her from finding in a more 
extended sphere. But her doctor, who has 
a special interest in her, becomes aware of her 
danger, and sends her friend away to wander 
sadly in the Tyrol. After atime he is drawn 
by destiny to the country house of the 
Countess, where he again finds her and 
makes his declaration of love. The Countess 
confesses that she returns it, but that she is 
afraid of her brother, and that the difference 
of their stations in life must be an insuper- 
able drawback. At last the importunate 
pleading of her loverovercomes this difficulty, 
she promises to marry him and he leaves 
her in complete happiness, to hear next morn- 
ing that she is dead. 

It will be easily seen that the very slight 
plot in such a story is not what itis to be 
judged by : there is hardly any plot ; there is 
no development of character ; there is simply 
a delineation of friendship developing into 
passion, and the complete resignation of the 
lower will to that which it believes to be 
higher. But the charm of the story lies 
chiefly in the way it is told, the poetical 
feeling which prompts the language, and its 
perfect simplicity. 

We cannot resist quoting the opening 
passage, which is one of those pieces of 
prose which remain in the memory as 
poetry. 


“Childhood has its mysteries and its wonders; 
but who can describe them? who can interpret 
them? We have all wandered through that 
silent enchanted forest, we have all at one time 
opened our eyes in a perplexity of happiness, and 
the fair reality of life overflowed our souls. Then 
we knew not where we were, or who we were— 
the whole world then was ours, and we belonged 
to the whole world. That was an eternal life, 
without beginning and without end, without 
break and without pain. Our hearts were bright 


as the sky in spring, fresh as the scent of the 
violet, calm and holy as a Sunday morn. And 
what disturbs this peace of God in the child? 
How can this unconscious and innocent life 
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ever have an end? What drives us forth from 
this bliss of union and communion and leaves us 
suddenly alone and desolate in this darkening 
life? Say not with solemn brow that it is sin. 
Can a child sin? Say, rather, that we do not 
know, and must resign ourselves. Is it sin that 
changes the bud into the flower, the flower into 
fruit, and the fruit into dust? Is it sin that 
changes the caterpillar into a chrysalis, the 
chrysalis into a butterfly, and the butterfly into 
dust? And is it sin that makes the child a man, 
and the man hoary-headed, and the hoary head 
dust? And what is dust? Say, rather, we do 
not know, and must resign ourselves.” 

The “ Buried Life” by Matthew Arnold, 
and Wordsworth’s “ Highland Girl” are 
quoted at length, and between the Countess 
and her lover there are some interesting 
discussions, chiefly based on the Theologia 
Germanica. The dying countess has a closer 
sympathy with the passivity and will-less- 
ness which is upheld by the anonymous 
author of this mystical book than her im- 
petuous lover, who feels his humanity 
strongly within him, and argues that this 
passive state is too much like the Nirvana 
of the Buddhist. It is seldom that a power- 
ful intellect produces any work, however 
small, that does not bear some marks of its 
special bent, and the traces of research and 
philosophy in this little story are apparent, 
while its beauty and pathos show us a fresh 
phase of a many-sided mind, to which we 
already owe large debts of gratitude. The 
translation, which bears the easily recog- 
nisable initials “‘G. A. M.,” could hardly be 
better ; it is even difficult to realise in some 
places that it is a translation, so easily does 
the langnage flow, and so completely has it 
caught the tone of tender mysticism which 
runs through the whole book. These 
* Papers of an Alien” will remain in the 
mind when many longer and more fully de- 
veloped, but less musical, works of fiction 
have passed out of it. F. M. Owen. 








Russian Wars with Turkey. By Major Frank 
S. Russell, 14th Hussars. (London: 
Henry 8S. King & Co., 1877.) 

Arter perusal of the Introduction to this 

timely and instructive retrospect, we felt 

something of regret that Major Russell had 
not attempted a more ambitious work. The 
title and scope of his book might well have 
admitted matter to fill two or three goodly 
octavo volumes; for the wars preceding 
that of 1828 are far too important to be 
compressed into some fifty pages, and the 
lessons, both of strategy and policy, taught 
by each campaign, read by the light of more 
recent history, would be useful to the present 
generation. The author, moreover, would 
have found in them illustration after illus- 
tration of his theory that in history similar 
causes produce similar results, and, let us 
add, of the recurrence of conditions so 
similar as to savour of the marvellous. If 
we revert to the language of the press in 
this country more than a hundred years ago, 
criticising the attitude of the two Powers 
then openly, as now presumably, belligerent, 
we recognise the actual sentiments, almost 
the very terms, applied to either side by 
the organs of popular opinion at the present 
hour. Let us just glance, for instance, at 
the state of things when the Turks were 





driven south of the Danube, in 1770. Rus- 
sia, we are told, while labouring under 
financial difficulty, was straining every nerve 
to gain new territory and new subjects; to 
secure an indefinite length of frontier, with 
an endless chain of forts; to develop her 
commerce, and become a great maritime 
power. Turkey, admitted to be an unwieldy 
empire, tottering from misgovernment, and 
incapable of making fit use of the blessings 
bestowed upon her by Providence, was to 
be tolerated because the general interest 
of Europe demanded her retention among 
the Western States, and because her dis- 
placement and supersession would have been 
dangerous if not fatal. And what can be 
the meaning of all this, unless it express the 
real difficulty of the much-avoided but in- 
evitable ‘‘ Eastern Question” with which 
our present Ministers and present Parliament 
have to do? 

But we will show more cause for regretting 
that the little volume under notice had not 
been larger. Major Russell, remarking on 
the sharp fighting at Choczim in September, 
1769, says :— 

“This great Russian victory was principally 
caused by the extraordinary rashness of the Turks, 
who crossed the Dniester to attack their enemies 
without having secured their communication in 
rear, or made corresponding attacks on the enemy’s 
flank, and who, on a sudden flood of the stream 
and consequent destruction of their temporary 
bridges, were ‘ left in the air,’ and utterly routed.” 


Now, if we credit the more respectable 
chronicles of the time, the blame is to the 
individual and not the nation. Moldovanji 
’Ali Pasha—once a gardener, but then Grand 
Vizier and Commander-in-ChiefoftheTurkish 
troops—acted on this occasion with excessive 
impetuosity, and needlessly sacrificed the 
lives of his men. He caused the river to 
be crossed three times, and three separate 
assaults to be made on the Russians drawn up 
on its left bank. On September 3, met and 
repulsed by Prince Repnin, the Turks lost 
4,000 men killed or drowned; on the 
9th, when provided with three bridges 
thrown across the Dniester, a second repulse 
cost them no fewer than 7,000 lives; and 
on the 17th, the single bridge available for 
their passage was carried away by a sudden 
and extraordinary swell of the waters, and 
in addition to a prodigious slaughter they 
lost 64 pieces of cannon and 150 colours. 
These details, as given by contemporary 
writers, if indicative of more than common 
rashness, show also an executive valour nulli- 
fied by administrative incapacity. Had they 
been summarised in this retrospective sur- 
vey of Russian wars with Turkey, most 
readers would have benefited, while none 
could have taken exception; though allow- 
ance might be needed for probable exaggera- 
tion in estimated casualties. 

Again, when the Turks and Austrians 
had declared war twenty years later, or in 
August, 1788, Major Russell states that on 
the 7th and 8th of that month 


“the Ottomans boldly assumed the offensive, and, 
after a sanguinary battle at a place called 
Temesvar, near old Orsova, defeated the Austrians 
with great loss. The success, however, was not 


followed up with the ability which caused it to 
be achieved, and by the end of October the Vizier 
had to conduct an unfortunate retreat from a 
position he had previously gained, and in Novem- 








ber an armistice was concluded for an indefinite 
period.” 

The invasion of the Banat by the Turks, to 
which allusion is here made, and the cha- 
racter of the conflict which ensued, afford 
matter for serious reflection, and might be 
profitably studied at a time when the military’ 
superiority of the Northern neighbours 
of Turkey is, perhaps, too confidently 
asserted. We learn that the desperate 
charge of the Osmanli cavalry near old 
Orsova (not actually at the capital, Temes- 
var) surpassed their prior known achieve- 
ments in the field; that everything was 
borne down before them ; that two battalions 
of Reisky were cut to pieces in a moment; 
and that the great body of Austrians: who 
were opposed to the invaders fled,. broken 
and routed, and were pursued to the defiles 
in the vicinity. The events which followed 
rapidly up to the date of the armistice are 
sufficiently stirring passages in military his- 
tory to risk revival. We happen to have 
at hand the copy of an old journal, rather 
facetious than soberly political, in which 
the evidence of the popular feeling of 
the day is curious and to the point. 
The London World of November 10, 1788, 
attributing the circumstance of the re- 
tirement of the Ottoman troops, above 
quoted from Major Russell, to a prodigious 
fall of snow on the mountains of the Banat, 
cites a reported saying of the'inhabitants of 
Temesvar, that ‘ the Turks are lost, and they 
cannot find the Grand Vizier, even with the 
help of a lanthorn.” But it significantly 
adds, “he possibly may become heard of 
nearer Belgrade than they wish.” 

A review of the campaigns in Europe and 
Asia during the years 1828 and 1829, inter- 
spersed with extracts from Moltke, takes up 
six of the twelve chapters; but even these 
pages, to be properly understood, should be 
read with a fuller narrative. Of the siege 
of Brailov or Ibrail, the failure before 
Shumla, and renownless capture of Varna— 
before which place the Turks gallantly (and 
it is said by some for the first time) made 
acquaintance with the bayonet—the notice 
is necessarily brief and cursory.. And so 
with the siege of Silistria, and up to the 
occupation of Adrianople, a period fraught 
with disaster to the Russian army, through 
plague, fever, dysentery, scurvy, and other 
severe forms of sickness. Colonel Chesney’s 
faithful account of the battle of Kulewtschka 
will naturally arrest the attention of the 
military reader. As to the respective merits 
of the belligerents generally, Major Russell 
quotes the high testimony of Moltke to the . 
‘innate excellence of the Russian troops, 
the self-sacrificing obedience of their com- 
manders, the steadiness of the common 
soldiers, their power of endurance and un- 
shaken bravery in time of danger ”’ (p. 105). 
On the other hand, the bravery and deter- 


‘mination of the Ottoman soldiers, and uncer- 


tain temper of the Turkish commanders, 
at one time rash and impulsive, at another 
dull and lethargic, prove the justice of 
our author’s remark that “had the Turks 
been commanded by scientific and energetic 
officers, it is more than doubtful whether 
either Brailov, Varna, or Silistria would 
ever have succumbed” (p. 119). The 
latest and most intelligent evidence that we 
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possess on Russia shows no deterioration in 
the soldierly spirit of her sons: and there is 
yet, undoubtedly, much fighting power and 
prowess in the Osmanli, whatever may be 
his defects in military science. 

General Paskewitch, not inaptly likened 
to Clive, is the unquestionable hero of the 
Asiatic campaign, of which a short but sug- 
gestive sketch follows the story of Euro- 
pean operations. The defenceless state of 
the Turkish frontiers towards the Caucasus, 
and want of preparation to meet an inva- 
sion, by repairing fortresses or organising a 
local army, are now as ever serious consi- 
derations; and though distances are still 
great and resources doubtful, and a difficult 
country presents itself in the land approaches 
to the more vulnerable and coveted spots of 
Asia Minor, the linking of Tiflis to the 
Black Sea by rail, and establishment of 
telegraphs, practically almost everywhere, 
have changed the aspect of aifairs greatly in 
favour of a hostile foree possessed of civil- 
ised appliances. There is a curious letter 
from Paskewitch to Abbas Mirza, quoted on 
page 167, neither complimentary to the 
Knglish nor to the Persians ; but the truth 
of its contents is more likely to be admitted 
by the Shah’s reforming adviscrs of the 
present day than it would have been in Fath 
"Al's time. “La Turquie,” says the astute 
Russian, in concluding, “est nécessaire 4 
V’équilibre Européen ; mais les puissances de 
Kurope ne regardent pas qui gouverne la 
Perse.” 

[f we are unable to find space for a 
scrutiny of Major Russell’s last three chap- 
ters, it is not because they are of less value 
than those preceding. From a political point 
of view their importance is vital. The first 
treats of the existing resources and present 
armed strength of both Russia and Turkey ; 
the second reviews the chances of success 
of either combatant in the event of war; 
and the final chapter places before the reader 
the political aspect of the conventional 
Hastern Question. Some well-chosen ex- 
tracts furnish useful data in the discussion 
of these matters; but the author himself 
has opinions of his own which merit atten- 
tion. When he states that “the power of 
borrowing was one of the many advantages ” 
which the Turk derived from the Crimean 
War, and laments that the money thus ob- 
tained was not “fairly or profitably ex- 
pended,” we readily accept his conclusion 
and sympathise ‘with his regret. But when 
he adds that ‘there are nothing but some 
ironclads, some big guns, and a number of 
imperial palaces to show for the vast sums 
of which foreign bondholders have been 
robbed,” we think he forgets that the profit 
of renewed loans was not solely on the side 
of Turkey, and if foreign bondholders have 
suffered en masse, some few foreigners may 
have also reaped a tolerably rich harvest in 
the field of Ottoman Finance. 

_ Major Russell winds up his most interest- 
ing volume with an able summary. Unfor- 
tunatcly, the arguments are more or less 
based on hypothesis, and every event in his 
programme is a contingency. Nothing can 
more clearly demonstrate the difficulty under 
which he labours in this respect than to 
compare his calculation, at page 289, that 
two corps could be despatched from England 





“at a week’s notice, and an equal number 
from India in scarcely a longer time, and 
could certainly arrive at the Bosphorus 
before the Russians could get there from the 
Danube,” and his remark, at page 306, on 
the advantage of holding the Dardanelles. 
For if a hostile Power held the Dardanelles, 
or if the Dardanelles did not afford clear 
passage to an English fleet, how could our 
troops reach the Bosphorus at all ? 
F. J. Goupsmip. 








A Year in Western France. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. (London: Longmans, 1877.) 


Tus work may almost be regarded as the 
pendant of one which we reviewed in the 
Acapemy, No. 162, February 16, 1875, 
entitled Rownd My House; Notes of Rural 
Life in France in Peace and War, by P. G. 
Hamerton, and which gave a sketch of a 
clerical and aristocratical neighbourhood in 
Eastern France. The work now before us 
gives a description of scenery and social life 
in Anjou, La Vendée, and Western Brittany, 
from a Republican point of view. The 
difference in the value of the two works con- 
sists mainly in this: the one writer was in 
sympathy with the society of which he wrote, 
the other is antagonistic toit. Brittany and 
La Vendée can hardly be fairly described by 
one who looks almost solely through Re- 
publican spectacles. 

In other respects ‘the defects and excel- 
lences of the present work arise from the 
same cause: it is peculiarly a woman’s book. 
All that relates to costume, colour, descrip- 
tions of scenery, and the general effect of 
architecture, whether of cathedrals, churches, 
of quaint mediaeval streets in out-of-the- 
way towns, or of weird megalithic monu- 
ments on the lonely moors or rocks of 
Brittany—all this is admirably given. But 
immediately that the writer touches on social 
life, or politics, or agriculture, there feminine 
exaggeration and the daring female logic 
which leaps at once from premiss to conclu- 
sion over mountains of opposing facts is only 
too conspicuous. At the same time we gladly 
acknowledge that this feminine attribute is 
not without its charm; it drives away all 
dulness, and keeps the reader in a state of 
amused astonishment or vexation, according 
to his peculiar temperament. 

It is thus we are told that the sea at ‘“ Les 
Sables @Olonne”’ is the “ blwest, warmest 
sea in the world,” and the favourite epithet 
of the Bay of Biscay is “ lake-like.”” So we 
hear of “the vast discomforts of travelling 
in France, even in these days ;” that “ cer- 


| tainly French genius does not run in the line 


of hotel-keeping ;” and that “rich people, who 
like their ease when travelling abroad, will 
spend their money elsewhereas long as French 
hotels remain as they are.” English travel- 
ling ladies of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century delight to parade to the world 
their character of the spoiled children of 
fortune. Exaggerations of this kind might 
easily be passed over with a smile, but there 
are others, into which Miss Edwards has been 
led from trusting to partisan information, 
which are more serious, and against which 
we feel bound to protest. She lays down 
the law—or, rather, what she imagines to be 
the law—on points on which either her infor- 





mation has been the reverse of correct, or 
from which she has leaped to most unfortu- 
nate conclusions. One is as to the legal 
position of wives and widows in France. 
We could hardly believe our senses as we 
read assertion upon assertion, on page after 
page, that the legal status of women in 


France is inferior to that in England and in. 


the United States. Our astonishment cul- 
minated at the following passage (p. 186): 
“Tn England we are accustomed to see tenant 
farms ‘managed by widows till their death, 
the sons seeking their fortunes elsewhere. 
The goodwill of shops, also, and other busi- 
ness concerns are usually left to the wife by 
her husband, the children never dreaming of 
supplanting her. In France it is not so.”!!! 
From Veuve Clicquot, of Champagne noto- 
riety, to the scarcely less illustrious Veuve 
Cournet, of Bayonne; from Parisian hotel- 
keepers to the mistresses of our pet inns on 
the frontiers, as farmers and tradespeople, 
many of the best-conducted businesses in 
France are in the hands of widows and of 
single women; and not only so, but the wife 
often carries on a business of one kind on 
her own behalf, while her husband is con- 
ducting a totally different one. In default 
of all other information, how is it that Miss 
Edwards can have overlooked the “V*” 
so-and-so, over shops in every town in 
France ? On the more debateable question 
of the relative advantage of large and small 


farms the reasoning is almost as curiously 


at fault. The writer believes in large farms, 
and gives, as an instance of the disadvantage 
of farming on a small scale, a farm of “less 
than ten acres in all, a small part of which 
was still brushwood or landes. For stock 
they had six or seven cows, three pigs, a 
horse, and large numbers of geese and 
poultry. Three or four acres were set 
aside for corn yearly,” &c. (p. 185). Mul- 
tiply this produce by ten or by one 
hundred, and where, we ask, is the English 
farm of less than 100 or 1,000 acres re- 
spectively which supports 70 or 700 cows, 
30 or 300 pigs, and 10 or 100 horses, ete. ? 
But it is in the matter of education and 
religion that our authoress has been most 
grossly misled. She can see good only 
in secular education." In reviewing Mr. 
Hamerton’s book we stated, althongh no 
partisans of the Jesuits, that “the only 
good instruction we have met with in France 
has been that given in the Jesuit Colleges.” 
Since that time the general competitive ex- 
aminations have taken place, with the result 
that the Lycées have utterly failed, and the 
Jesuits as signally succeeded, in passing 
their pupils. We regret most deeply that 
an English lady should have penned such 
sentences as ‘childish, conceited, and 
ignorant as all nuns must necessarily be ;” 
that “in spite of their exquisitely-white 
hoods and neck-handkerchiefs- [sic], nuns 
must of necessity be as dirty as human 
beings can well be;” of “ these meek-look- 
ing quacks who carry a lancet and a pair 
of forceps about with them as naturally as 
a rosary.” As to this matter of cleanliness, 
which recurs almost offensively in the books 
of English tourists, we would remark that, 
if the English are, as they undoubtedly are, 
more cleanly in home ablutions, yet that per 
contra there is scarcely a town or large 
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village in the greater part of France where 
one or more hot and cold bath establish- 
ments is not to be found, that the charge for 
a bath is low, and yet these establishments 
pay. Can the like be said of country towns 
and villages in England? Space will not 
permit us to point out numerous similar 
exaggerations or errors, as to the immorality 
of priests, the conduct of officers in the army, 
the Sociétés Philosophiques or Philoma- 
thiques, as compared with our own _philo- 
sophical institutions, free libraries, and 
Mechanics’ Institutes. We turn in conclusion 
to the more pleasant task of commending to 
the reader the descriptions of scenery and 
costume in the chapters headed “An Autumn 
Trip in Brittany.” These will, we hope, be 
useful to many a tourist, only we must warn 
them that, interesting as their books may 
be, neither Henri Martin nor H. de la. Ville- 
marqué can be accepted as authorities or 
perfectly trustworthy guides in Keltic lite- 
rature and archaeology. 
WENTWORTH WEBSTER. 








RECENT WORKS ON GERMAN HISTORY. 


Die Politik Oecsterreichs in der Spanischen 
Erbfolgefrage. Von Arnold Gaedeke. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1877.) 

Der dsterreichische Erbfolgestreit und die 
Kaiserwehl Kurls VI., VII. Von Karl 
Theodor Heigel. (Né6rdlingen: Beck, 
1877.) 

Hin Ileinstaatlicher Minister des 18" Jahr- 
hunderis: Leben und Wirken Friedrich 
August’s, I'reiherrn von Hardenberg. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1877.) 

Zehu Jahre dsterreichischer Politik, 1801- 
1811. Von Adolf Beer. (Leipzig : Brock- 
haus, 1877.) 

Briefe von Johann Philipp, Freiherrn voi 
Wessenbergq, aus den Jahren 1848-1858, an 
Isfordink-Kostnitz. (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1377.) 


Mommsen’s recent attack on the Schilaf- 
rock style in history has not persuaded the 
learned men of Germany that history should 
have higher aims than burrowing in archives, 
and, in particular, than copying and anno. 
tating diplomatic despatches. This book on 
the Spanish Partitions is scarcely an excep- 
tion to the prevalent dressing-gown fashion, 
although it contains occasional passages of 
narrative proper, and a few, if feeble, touches 
of personal description. Read—or, to use a 
more appropriate participle, used—with 
Mignet, Hippeau’s Harcourt Correspondence, 
and Grimblot’s Letters of William IIT. and 
Louis XIV., it will furnish as minute a 
knowledge of the European public policy of 
the period as any student, however accurate, 
should care to obtain, so that little regret 
need be felt at Herr Gaedeke’s failure to 
carry on his intended labours at Simancas. 
Herr Gaedeke gives a valuable catena of 
documents, many of them new, from the 
Vienna archives, and, having had access to 
the Harrach family papers, he is able to sug- 
gest various corrections of detail in the tra- 
ditional accounts of the events between the 
first Treaty of Partition and the acceptance 
of the Spanish heritage by the Duc d’Anjou 
in violation of the second treaty. Voltaire, 
Coxe, and others, were far too ready to see 


the hand of the Duc d’Harcourt (who left 
Madrid long before Charles II. made his 
will) in results really due to the conviction 
which filled Spaniards that the projected 
dismemberment of their monarchy must be 
prevented by the adoption of a French 
Prince as the King of Spain’s heir. Louis 
allowed Harcourt very little money, and St.- 
Simon’s picture of the ambassador’s influ- 
ence does not fit facts nearly as well as De 
Torcy’s assurance that diplomacy had done 
little, and natural causes nearly everything, 
for the Duc d’Anjou, an explanation too 
simple to be acceptable to those who love to 
hear of a “mystery in the’soul of State.” 
How shadowy was Macaulay’s knowledge of 
these transactions may be seen in his review 
of Lord Mahon, where, completely substi- 
tuting the diplomatic for the national 
energies at work, he does not even relate 
events in their real sequence, being, besides, 
evidently unaware of Harcourt’s resignation 
of his post, and departure from Madrid,a year 
before the death of Charles IT., a step partly 
inspired by the Duke’s own sense of failure 
in hisembassy. Herr Gaedeke ought to have 
looked up Bolingbroke’s summary of these 
transactions (Eighth Letter on History), 
in which he speaks of the misrepresentations 
of French policy by ‘ lying scribblers.” 
Charles Dashwood complained that people 
would point at him in the streets, and say, 
“There goes the worst Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that ever lived.” Karl Albert 
of Bavaria, who became Kaiser under French 
and Prussian patronage in the beginning of 
the Austrian War of Succession, was quite 
in this sort of plight. Coupled by Dr. John- 
son with Xerxes, as an example of the 
vanity of human wishes, the “bold Bava- 
rian” has fared ill with historians, and his 
patriotic countryman will hardly procure a 
reversal of the accepted verdict. But if 
Heigel’s purpose as a partisan will hardly 
succeed, his examination of archives, news- 
papers, pasquils, and ballads has enabled 
him to complete, from the Bavarian point 
of view, the picture drawn of the Aus- 
trian and Prussian chapters of the War 
of Succession by Arneth, Schiifer, and 
Droysen. Heigel has completely overthrown 
the famous charge against the Austrian 
Court of attempting to upset the Bavarian 
claim to the Austrian succession by forging 
the words “ legitimate heirs” in the will of 
Ferdinand I., an accusation which the eccen- 
tric Hormayr, in his opposition days, ex- 
panded with fresh aggravations of his own, 
in his Anemonen, naming the minister Bar- 
tenstein as the author of the “ pious fraud,” 
and, credite posteri, the Dominican Marquard 
Herrgott, the author of the magnificent 
Monumenta, with the brothers Pez as his ac- 
complices. Heigel shows that the Bavarian 
Minister, when shown the Vienna copy of the 
will in the presence of the foreign ambassa- 
dors, held it up to the light, and could find 
no ground for suspecting “legitimate heirs” 
to be a gloss. He has now himself examined 
the will, and testifies that there has never 
been any tampering with its text. For all 
that, the Munich copy of Ferdinand’s will 
actually read “male heirs.” Schlosser’s 
allegation that the Bavarian Government 
admitted that they had been imposed on is 





an invention. Another myth, finally demo- 





lished, let us hope, by Heigel, is the Treaty 
of Nymphenburg of May 18, 1741, between 
France and Bavaria, by which Karl Albert, 
in return for advantages promised to him- 
self, agreed that Louis XV. was tu keep all 
his eventual conquests in Germany. A copy 
of this alleged treaty having been printed 
in the Netherlands, Marshal Belleisle flatly 
denied its authenticity, and their High 
Mightinesses officially declared that they 
considered the whole to be a cheat. Heigel 
shows that later historians have been de- 
ceived by an unauthentic document in the 
French archives, and as his demonstrations 
are nearly identical with those at which 
Droysen has independently arrived, we may 
consider the matter as settled, although the 
venerable Ranke still refuses to be persuaded. 

Hardenberg was a member of the gifted 
family which produced the Prussian Chan- 
cellor and the author knownas Novalis, and 
was Minister of State in Wiirtemberg, Hesse 
Cassel, and Hanover from 1725 to 1767 ; his 
chief services fell in the Seven Years’ War, 
when he worked for an Evangelical Union 
in Prussian interests. His biographer sees 
the times of Closterseven and Minden in 
the light of Sadowa and Sedan, so that his 
suggestion of a comprehension by Harden- 
berg and the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel of 
‘“‘ Prussia’s German Mission” must be taken 
cum grano. He observes that the mark of 
the Hardenbergs is the direction of their 
energies, in writing or action, towards the 
realisation of those dominant ideas of the time 
which are destined to obtain actuality later 
on. Of such “ideal striving” Novalis is 
cited in illustration, on the ground of his 
pervading notion of a future amalgamation 
of the Evangelical and Catholic confessions 
in a new and purer faith. Perhaps this re- 
markable discovery rests on family tradition ; 
it is in flat contradiction with all that has 
yet been written about German “ dominant 
ideas” at the date supposed, and is no less 
irreconcileable with the tendencies of the 
Romantic School than with the contents of 
Oesterdingen. 

Beer’s précis of the Austrian despatches and 
memoranda of the period (probably from the 
military archives) takes preponderant ac- . 
count of Austria’s relations with France, 
such names as England and Pitt hardly 
occurring. An obscure passage in an Ap- 
pendix throws, however, some light on the 
opinion, dismissed by Lanfrey as flatly 
contradictory of facts, that Napoleon’s pre- 
parations at Boulogne were a mere feint 
intended to mask Continental projects. A 
memorandum of Metternich, written after 
his return from Paris in 1808, says that the 
Emperor never thought of invading England, 
and that his object was Austria. “‘ The Em- 
peror,” writes the Ambassador, “himself told 
me this in conversation, an avowal not sur- 
prising to me, who had always disbelieved 
in the Boulogne pretences.” Elucidation is 
rot in Beer’s line, or he would have told his 
readers that, for all that, Napoleon struck a 
medal in honour of the projected invasion, of 
which numismatic rarity two specimens and 
a fac-simile are extant. From Beer’s own 
account of the relations of France and Austria 
between 1803-5 we should inferthat Napoleon 
lied, and that Metternich was deceived. In 





1804 Cobentzel stomached the murder of the 
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Duc d’Enghien, as well as the establishment 
of the French Empire, and it was not till the 
spring of 1805 that he “ negotiated himself” 
(as Gentz said) into war. Now, Napoleon’s 
preparations at Boulogne—or, rather, from 
Brest to the Texel—were commenced in 1803, 
immediately after the rupture of the Peace 
of Amiens, when Napoleon had no breach 
with Austria in view. It may seem a matter 
of regret now that Kaiser Franz and 
Stadion should have so systematically re- 
jected Napoleon’s plans for Austrian aggran- 
disement on the Danube. Stadion was as 
resolutely opposed to expansion in that 
quarter as Andrassy is now, and considered 
the maintenance of Turkey to be a vital ne- 
cessity for Austria. The Archduke Charles, 
with a programme less positive than 
that attributed to his son, Archduke 
Albrecht, and the “ National Party” in our 
day, took a similar view, but maintained 
that Russia must on no account be permitted 
to occupy the mouths of the Danube, or to 
establish herself in contiguity to Austria’s 
Southern Slavs. 

Wessenberg, brother of Dalberg’s famous 
liberal episcopal coadjutor, was in high 
Austrian employment in the beginning of 
the century, acted as Plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Vienna, and lived to be Minister- 
President from June to November, 1848. He 
staved off the anarchy that was breaking over 
the Empire; but finding, after the Vienna 
insurrection of October, that the constitu- 
tional development which he represented and 
advised must be preceded by an interim of 
military repression, he handed over the go- 
vernment of the “pot of vipers” to Schwar- 
zenberg before the meeting of the Diet of 
Kremsier. Writing, as he says, “in loco 
remoto”—viz., from Freiburg, in Switzerland 
—his judgments on men and things, Ger- 
man and European, show a knowledge, a 
perspicacity and political enlightenment 
rare in an Austrian statesman of the day. 
A comparison of his opinions on the Ger- 
man movement with those of other eminent 
persons, such, e.g., as Bunsen, redounds 
widely in his favour. Wessenberg was a 
real reformer, and, though’ an Austrian, was 
free from those notions of mere Viennese 
particularism which Schmerling brought 
to Frankfurt, while he saw through ‘the 
vain dreams of the Prussian hacks, whose 
party he well characterised as Girondins. 
His remarks on English affairs and states- 
men show an entire freedom from the 
Continental prejudices of the time; his 
studies, which had extended in various 
directions, had included political economy, 
the currency, &c., in which he was. well 
grounded, having made acquaintance with 
Vansittart and Huskisson, and studied 
Mill, Macculloch, and the other classics of 
“the dismal science.” Wessenberg inter- 
spersed his letters with reflections and 
aphorisms, often’ written in French, many of 
which are both witty and wise. He often 
reverts to his experiences of former times 
—as, ¢.g., toa conversation with Napo- 
leon I. at St. Dizier before his abdication. 
Wessenberg said, “Au génic il reste tou- 
jours quelque ressource.” Declining the 
compliment, Napoleon replied, “Ne croyez 
pas cela; il est un moment oh tout génie 
devient impuissant, et l’histoire prouye que 





souvent il n’y a qu’un pas du sublime au 
ridicule.” ‘Could Wessenberg have forgotten 
that the Emperor said these last famous 
words to the Abbé du Pradt at Warsaw, on 
his return from the Russian catastrophe ? 
G. SrracHey. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Asylum Christi: a Story of the Dragonnades. 
By Edward Gilliat, M.A. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1877.) 

Vivienne. By Rita. (London: Sampson Low 
& Co., 1877.) 

One Golden Summer. By Mrs. Mackenzie 
Daniel. (London: Hurst & Blackett, 
1877.) . 

Gwynedd. By Frances Geraldine Southern. 
(London: Remington & Co., 1877.) 

Nettlestings ; or, Country Quarters. By a 
Yorkshire Pen. (London: Sampson Low 
& Co., 1877.) 


Unper the guise of the history of the for- 
tunes of the noble family of Cornelli we 
have a vivid description of the persecutions 
heaped on the Huguenots subsequently to the 
death of Colbert, and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Despite his prefatory 
apology and the opportunity seized for 
drawing a very marked contrast, it is ques- 
tionable whether Mr. Gilliat is wise in per- 
petrating flagrant anachronisms in an his- 
torical novel. People do not always read 
prefaces, and a writer with his power of 
description and argument is too often liable 
to carry away ordinary readers into the 
errors which he suggests. Also, is it justi- 
fiable to ignore chronology by describing 
two isolated events as happening almost 
simultaneously, and then to adhere to history 
in relating the consequences of the first, 
which would probably have been vastly 
different had the two events been really 
synchronous? The fifteen years between 
1687 and 1702 worked a great change ‘in 
the state of France, and if the Cami- 
sards had revolted at the time of the 
persecutions in Normandy, the subse- 
quent results would scarcely have been 
what they were. Still, all this does not 
detract from the value of the book re- 
garded simply as a novel, and the incidents, 
taken singly, have all their counterparts in 
history, from the sufferings of Mdme. de 
Cornelli to Pierre’s escape to England (the 
Asylum Christi) in the potato barrel. The 
sketches of character, whether historical or 
imaginary, are excellent, and the social and 
religious tenets of the different sects are 
brought well into view. We have seldom met 
with a piece of Jesuitical casuistry equal to 
Pére Beretti’s advice to M. de Blainville on 
p- 161 of the first volume, or such just re- 
marks on dogmatic Calvinism as those put 
into’ the mouth of the Sieur de Cornelli. 
We only meet with William III. twice. On 
the first occasion he cannot mount a restive 
horse; on the second he is almost knocked 
down by a married lady for attempting to 
kiss her! Is not this a little hard on poor 
William ? Mr. Gilliat often gives us a bit 
of moral philosophy of his own, or propounds 
such problems as the following :— 

“The truth is, a girl, if she be worth anything, 
must have love; and if her heart be sound she 
eannot help preferring the more worthy to the 





less. But if her bosom friend should prefer the 
same worthy lover, is she bound to sacrifice her 
love in favour of the girl who appears first in the 
field, or is the selfishness of love a virtue ? ” 


Wewill leave this an open question, and 
turn to another French tale of quite a 
different stamp. Were it not for the purity 
of tone and absence of exaggeration in 
Vivienne the reader who did not notice the 
name on the title-page might well think that 
it was a new production from “‘ Ouida’s”’ pen. 
Raoul de Verdreuil (who reminds one 
forcibly of “ Strathmore,” except in proving 
himself a far more noble character) is de- 
prived of his father’s love, and, subsequently, 


of his estates, by the machinations of his step- - 


mother, a young and beautiful woman, but 
the incarnation of wickedness. Having soon 
buried the old count, Blanche de Verdreuil 
reigns for a time in peace. But at last 
Raoul is able to punish his enemy, and 
prove that in marrying his father she com- 
mitted bigamy. He happens to take into 
his service as secretary the husband whom 
she had deserted. The long-separated 
couple are confronted, and the wife commits 
suicide “ by accident,”’ leaving behind her a 
paper which proves that Raoul is not the 
heir to the Verdreuil estates, but that they 
really belong to Vivienne, a girl who had 
been living for some years at the chdteau, 
till driven away by the countess’s cruelty, 
and with whom Raoul had secretly fallen in 
love. The dénowement may be guessed. 
Albert Hoffmann, with his “‘music of the 
future”’ (not of the Wagner type), is an 
amiable personage. His love for Vivienne, 
his devotion to Raoul, his struggles and his 
death are effectively worked in. Fascina- 
tion of style, and freedom from the objection- 
able element that so often disfigures tales of 
the “ Ouida” class, should make Vivienne a 
success. 

One Golden Summer, without being re- 
markably brilliant, nas the characteristics of 
a good novel. It is written in an easy and 
ladylike style, has a definite piot, and shows 
a knowledge of society on the part of the 
author. The most noticeable point in the 
book is the introduction of a novelty in the 
way of children’s love-making which is 
amusing. Hugh and Rosamund, divided by 
the envious laurel-hedge, put Pyramus and 
Thisbe to shame. The fair Rosamund, how- 
ever, is afflicted with hereditary flightiness, 
and, when removed from the influence of her 
grandmother and an estimable lady of tee- 
total principles, is faithless to her Hugh, far 
away at sea. The “one golden summer” 
was the period during which she encouraged 
the addresses of the heir to an ancient 
baronetcy, who forsook for her his intended 
wife. The wedding-party are already in 
church, when the vision of Hugh in the 
gallery sends Rosamund into a fit. The 
baronet’s son returns to his old fiancée, and 
the child-lovers are re-united. Such is Mrs. 
Mackenzie Daniel’s new work, contained in 
three of the thickest volumes we ever saw 
in the way of novels. 

The binding of Gwynedd has a strangely 
bilious appearance, and internal examina- 
tion would be likely to bring on a headache, 
if the reader tried conscientiously to re- 
member the relations to each other of the 
numerous characters. Really, Miss Southern 
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should have prefixed an explanatory table of 
the dramatis personae. This would have miti- 
gated the appalling suddenness with which 
we meet new faces in almost every chapter. 
There are about half-a-dozen couplesall made 
happy in two volumes, but one feels asense of 
disappointment that poor Reggie (one of 
the most pleasant of Miss Southern’s crea- 
tions) should have been the only one to be 
left out in the cold of celibacy. The writer’s 
Church views are aesthetic, but vague as 
regards doctrine. Very Protestant maxims 
are at times instilled, and yet she makes her 
model parish-priest go quite naturally to hear 
a sick man’s confession. Gwynedd is evi- 
dently a first attempt, and, withal, a poor one. 
Nettlestings is an exaggerated idea of what 
might happen if reprobate earls were to 
vegetate in obscure English watering-places, 
instead of on the Continent. Their families 
might be liable to slander, but not to 
such treatment as that received by Lady 
Geraldine. The vulgarity of Mrs. Blu’ster 
passes all conception, and “her dear son, 
the peer,” does not fall far short of his 
mother in this respect. It is a great pity 
that the book should have been marred in 
this way, for it is evident that the author is 
capable of writing a really good story. He 
or she (the work is anonymous) states that 
the three principal characters were dear 
friends. We are inclined to think that par- 
tiality to them, and indignation on their 
behalf, are the secret of the egregious base- 
ness apparent in the characters of their 
detractors. At any rate, these volumes 
from “a Yorkshire pen” are amusing, and 
there are some neat remarks on women’s 
rights, working-men’s Parliaments, and 
other modern topics. We are sorry to lose 
sight of our Pythagorean philosopher, Mr. 
Everley, so early in the first volume. He 
would have made a good study. Sketches 
of barrack society are also well drawn. By 
the way, what is a huzzar? Is it a noise, 
or a soldier ? T. W. Craw ey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Policy of England in relation to India and 
the East; or, Alexandria, Ispahan and Herat. 
By J. A. Partridge. (Sampson Low and Co.). 
If such an appointment as Reader of all political 
books and brochures on the Eastern Question were 
thought compatible with the dignity, as it would 
certainly be worth the money, of her Majesty's 
Government, it should be part of the incumbent's 
duty to advise his superiors how far the recom- 
mendations put forward merited attention, and 
how far they were consistent with authoritatively 
approved policy, or otherwise. A case in point is 
found in the little volume under notice, in which 
there is quite sufficient ability shown to make us 
regret that, under present circumstances, it is not 
likely to be palatable, if read at all, where perusal 
would bear fruit or be substantially protitable. 
There are advocates at home of a Persian alliance, 
and advocates at home and in India of an Afghan 
alliance, whose voices have been heard ; but to com- 
bine the two, as here suggested, and attempt a 
Perso-Afghan alliance with Great Britain, has, we 
apprehend, been little contemplated as a practic- 
able and satisfactory solution of existing difficul- 
ties. That the goal is not easy of attainment, 
therefore, is natural, and greatly to be attributed 
to perseverance in a course which has tended to 
alienate the two countries one from the other. 
But we are no more prepared to deny that “a 
Persian and Afghan alliance” is practicable or 





useful than that “Persian and English interests 
are as absolutely one as those of any two 
Empires on the face of the globe.” Indeed, 
we think the writer's whole scheme worthy of 
‘careful consideration, and one not incapable of 
successful realisation under judicious, if somewhat 
thorough, modifications. The proposed line of 
railway through Persia and Baluchistan, and the 
suggestion where to find material for irregular 
cavalry, are scarcely new; but the question of 
Alexandria and the Suez Canal involves the 
boldest and most important argument. There is 
some sense in the following :— 

“Towards India Constantinople is the 
last route that Russia would choose, for it is the 
longest, the most exposed, the most involved, and the 
most costly. With points d’appui at Ashurada and 
Krasnovodsk on the Caspian, and a good, direct, and 
well-watered road thence to Herat, it were a strange 
Indian ‘policy’ indeed for Russia to march round 
some J,200 miles extra, for the purpose of breaking 
her communications, hazarding her base of opera- 
tions, or exposing her columns to flank attacks by sea 
and land!” 

On the other hand, we do not quite admit that 
Persia is brought by the Suez Canal “almost to 
the gates of the Mediterranean.” And we are of 
opinion that the writer is mistaking his men when 
he asserts, “our championship of Persia would 
smooth the way to an Afghan alliance, while 
holding us up to the fanatical Musalmans of 
India as the friends of their nearer brethren and 
co-religionists.” 


The Savage Life; aSecond Series of “Camp Notes.” 
By Frederick Boyle. (Chapman and Hall.) These 
notes of adventure are mostly well and vigorously 
written ; the title of “Savage” may be resented 
by the wealthy Cape diamond-diggers, Spanish- 
American gamblers, or polite Malays, among whom 
the “ Life ” described was chiefly passed ; Wild” 
might have expressed the author's meaning better. 
Of the ‘many lands he has visited, all, he says, 
afford pleasant reminiscences, except the Gold 
Coast, including the Ashanti country. On the 
Cape diamond-diggings Mr. Boyle has written 
before. He describes the diggers as on the whole 
an honourable, orderly community, not devoid 
even of some culture and refinement. The acces- 
sion of wealth was rapid and enormous : 9,000,000J. 
of diamonds were raised from eight acres of land. 
The prices paid on the spot by speculators have 
latterly been so great that the stones are now 
being re-exported thither from London! Many 
are found in beds of tufaceous lime, thus upsetting 
the old theory that they only occur in beds of 
gravel or other water-borne strata. The diggers 
employ many Zulus, and of these, the aristocracy 
of the negro race, Mr. Boyle tells some character- 
istic stories. He vouches for the substantial 
truth of all his tales. Among these is a capital 
story of the quest of a famous diamond in Borneo, 
of fabulous size and value. Another asserts the 
existence, unknown to civilised man, of mines and 
vast hoards of opals, in the forests of Nicaragua. 
Then we have a strange story of an American 
savant, living ina Nile village, in native fashion, 
and mad on all subjects except Egyptology—some 
Egyptologers will, perhaps, hardly admit the ex- 
ception, for his great discovery is the fact that 
the value of the hieroglyphic signs varies in each 
inscription, the key to the cipher being known to 
the priest of the locality. A number of the 
Sarawak Gazette forms the text for some interest- 
ing notes on the progress of the community 
founded there by the energy and statesmanship 
of a single Englishman. Loyalty and content- 
ment, we are told, are general there among a race 
whom the Spaniards and the Dutch can only 
control by “burnings, slaughters, and pitiless 
repression.” Mr. Boyle writes in good taste, and, 
unlike many writers of adventures, does not in- 
trude his personality on the reader. In fact, we 
gather little except that he is well fitted in per- 
son and character for the life of his choice. 
He is an Oxford man, with a feeling for the 





classics, which no doubt emollit mores in the 
“Savage Life,” but he should not talk of a 
“oynaceum,” or “ Heliogobalus,” or the “ waves 
of Achaeron,” or “ Isis himself.” 

Within the Arctic Circle. By 8. H. Kent. 
(Bentley.) This work consists of a couple of 
neatly got-up little volumes containing an account 
of the journey of two ladies who travelled by 
themselves through Norway and Sweden to the 
North Cape and Lapland. They. started from 
Christiania, crossing the country by rail and 
carriole to Trontheim, where they took the 
steamer which leaves that place for the Loffoden 
Islands and the North Cape, and returns again to 
Trontheim. From Trontheim they travelled 
across Norway and Sweden to Sundsval on the 
Baltic, whence they went by steamer to Lulea in 
Lapland, which country they explored as far as 
Quick-Jock. The first volume contains their tour 
as far as the North Cape, and is chiefly filled with 
entries of their arrival and departure from the 
different stations along the road and coast, de- 
scriptions of the scenery and an account of a 
terrible walk of some thirty miles undertaken to 
reach the North Cape, in accomplishing which 
task the authoress showed great pluck and endur- 
ance. The second contains the journey through 
Lapland, and is more interesting, though the de- 
scription of the hardships undergone is not likely 
to tempt many ladies to follow in the footsteps of 
the authoress. The travelling was of the roughest, . 
though bad roads and scarcity of provisions were 
comparatively light evils compared with the intoler- 
able swarms of mosquitos with which the greater 
part of the country was infested to such an extent 
as to render a return necessary. Indeed, these 
two ladies seem to have been absolutely driven 
out of the country by these pests. It is curious 
that almost the only attempt at extortion men- 
tioned should have occurred in this the least fre- 
quented portion of the whole route traversed. It 
was of an outrageous character, but fortunately 
being met with firmness and presence of mind was 
only partially successful. This work will be 
found very useful to persons intending to travel in 
Norway, as it gives an accurate and minute 
account of the modes of locomotion and the 
accommodation at the various stations; and sup- 
plies much useful information as to the means of 
overcoming such difficulties as may be reasonably 
expected to be encountered in travelling through 
a not much frequented country. 

The Fall of the Moghul Empire; an Historical 
Essay. By Henry George Keene. (Allen.) 
Though there is an Introductory Book treating of 
events commencing more than half a century - 
prior to the battle of Panipat, the volume above 
designated consists mainly of a review of the 
forty years subsequent to the overthrow of the 
Mahratta power on that critical occasion. It will 
be useful in drawing attention to a period of in- 
terest, and in illustrating the development of 
British power in India: but the omission of 
“stories, such as those of Clive and Hastings,” 
however conformable to the writer's object, serves 
also to show how dependent is Indian history 
upon heroes of that intelligible stamp, and upon 
the sympathy inspired by the romance and dra- 
matic interest of their careers, to make it not 
merely popular but generally readable in England. 
“The brevity,” it is explained in the Preface, “ is 
studied, and what may at first seem baldness 
will be found to be a conciseness on which 
much pains have been bestowed.” We can quite 
appreciate the pains at which Mr. Keene has been 
to put his materials together, to prune or sift them, 
and to connect the fragments retained ; and we 
readily give him credit for diligent research ; but 
we could have welcomed a longer narrative (essay, 
if it indeed be so), provided its salient points had 
been more clearly brought out and something 
more of life and reality imparted to the characters 
on his stage. Fullness of description is here and 
there wanting, to give due force to the text and 
render justice to the author himself, whose pen is 
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not unready. Where the transliteration of native 
words is, as a rule, according to the newly-recog- 
nised system, we are surprised at persistence in 
the use of the o as in “Shoja’,” “Omra” and 
“ Gholam :” though we quite allow the discrepant 
spelling in “ Muzaffarnaggar” and “ Mozutffar- 
nager” to be printer's errors, preferring the 
first with one g only. But since there are so 
many persons bearing the prefix to their names of 
“ Mirza,” we think it right to enter a decided 
objection to the statement that in Najaf Khan’s 
case it denoted “ belonging to the late royal family 
of Persia” (p. 100). The title follows and does 
not precede the name for princes of the blood 
royal, as may be instanced in Abbas Mirza, Taimur 
Mirza, Murad Mirza, and many others. 

Andreas Dandolo und seine Geschichiswerke. 
Von Dr. Henry Simonsfeld. (Munich: Acker- 
mann.) This work is the beginning of a critical 
examination of the authorities for early Venetian 
history, a task to which as yet not much atten- 
tion has been given. The beginnings of Floren- 
tine history have in late years been investigated 
with such care as.to develop two opposite schools 
of critics, who are ranged in determined opposi- 
tion. Venice meanwhile has been left undisturbed 
in the possession of her early chroniclers, In 
taking in hand Andrea Dandolo Dr. Simonsfeld 
has not been led to the destructive conclusions 
which threaten to do away with Dino Compagni. 
The authenticity of the Chronicle of Andrea 
Dandalo is not disputed. But a more careful 
recension of the MSS. suggests many emendations 
of the text as given in Muratorvi. Moreover, 
as Andrea Dandolo’s Chronicle is quoted as 
the standard authority for early Venetian history, 
whereas the writer died in 1354, it is obviously 
of primary importance to determine what were 
the authorities which he used in compiling his 
history. Into this question Dr. Simonsfeld enters 
in detail, with the general result of vindicating 
for his author a high degree of historical credi- 
bility. Dr. Simonsfeld writes with the carefulness 
and thoroughness which characterises the German 
school of historical critics. It is worth noticing 
that the work was suggested and supervised by 
Profs. Waitz and Giesebrecht, and that the ex- 
penses of the author's visit to Italy, for the pur- 
pose of examining manuscripts, were defrayed by 
the King of Bavaria. How long will it be before 
the professors of our English universities direct 
young students to do useful work, and some part 
of the university revenues are set aside for en- 
abling them to do it ? ; 

Internationalism. By his Excellency Don Arturo 
Marcoartu. This work contains two memoirs, 
to which the Social Science Association has 
allotted prizes of 200/. and 100/. respectively, the 
generous gift of Don Arturo de Marcoartu, Ex- 
Deputy to the Cortes of Spain. The subject of 
these memoirs is: “ In what way ought an Inter- 
national Assembly to be constituted for the For- 
mation of a Code of Public International Law, 
and what ought to be the leading Principles on 
which such a Code should be framed?” The first 
prize has been awarded to Mr. A. P, Sprague, 
Counsellor of Law in the United States of 
America; the second prize to M. Paul Lacombe, 
an Advocate of the French Bar, The adjudi- 
cators were John Westlake, Esq., Q.C., Mr. 
Hf. D. Jencken, and Mr. E. E. Wendt, and the 
prizes were presented to the successful competitors 
by the Right Hon. Lord Aberdare, President of 
the Association, at its recent session at Brighton. 
Don Arturo de Marcoartu has prefixed to the 
memoirs a dissertation on the form of Internation- 
lism which is in his opinion best adapted in the 
present day to the interests of civilised nations— 
namely, that instead of dreaming of republican 
federations among European peoples, it would be 
most prudent to prepare a concord among nations 
in order to their conforming their relations to an 
international code of morality and justice, leaving 
each State independent and autonomous in every- 
thing which does not invade the independence 


and self-government of other States. The work 
is dedicated to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons as a tribute of respect to the represen- 
tatives of a great nation that has been the first to 
adopt the principle of International Arbitration, 
and to bequeathe to history the moral and solemn 
example of a magnanimous submission to three 
awards adverse to its own pretensions, at Geneva, 
at Berlin, and at Paris. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. AticeE Meapows Taytor is preparing for 
publication her father’s Story of his Life. It 
promises to be a very interesting volume, and will 


have the advantage of a preface from the pen of 
Mr. Reeve. 


Tue New York Nation announces that Messrs. 
A. D. F. Randolph and Co. have in the press a 
history of the wood known as the True Cross, by 
Mr. W. C. Prince. 


At Alnwick Castle is preserved, with innu- 
merable other valuable family muniments, a re- 
markable manuscript, chronicling the events and 
experiences of a religious life of nearly sixty years, 
intermixed with notices of civil and military 
affairs, which it is to be hoped will, with the 
noble owner's permission, one day or other see the 
light of print. The contents are in Italian, and 
are described on the title-page as ‘ Memoirs from 
the year 1668 noted by Father Dominic Mancini 
from his entry into the Society of Jesus down to 
this holy year 1725, and subsequent years.” 
Naples was Mancini’s chief place of abode, and to 
this city many of the most interesting passages 
relate. In September and October 1683 all Naples 
was.in a state of rejoicing by reason of Vienna 
being relieved from the attack of the Turks. The 
writer seems to have had a new saint or protector 
every year; he had special interventions. There 
are many notices of the liquefactions and non- 
liquefactions of the blood of St. Januarius; of 
visits of the Viceroy ; eruptions of Vesuvius, and 
stay of threatened ones by showing the head of 
St. Januarius; disturbances and accounts of civic 
and military proceedings at Naples; miracles, 
religious plays, and poisonings with acqua tofana. 
In 1718, August 1, he notices the appearance of 
the English fleet under Admiral Binck (Byng), 
and shortly afterwards the total defeat of the 
Spanish squadron by Byng. On Saturday, July 21, 
1725, Francesco Solemino: put the last touch to 
his picture of the Scourging of Heliodorus over 
the door of the church; he received 2,500 ducats, 
but it cost him 3,500, including cost of colours, 
food for himself and pupils, &e. On Monday, 
July 26, 1723, died the celebrated painter Paolo 
de Mattei, who painted the Great Cupola: the 
writer lauds him much. Many other like in- 
teresting matters are scattered through the work. 


Wr have received two numbers of the Revista 
de la Universidad de Madrid, which fully maintain 
the character of the periodical for solid interest. 
Professor de la Fuente continues his history of 
the establishments of education, dealing with the 
University of Huesca and the Spanish Chairs in 
the Universities of Bologna, Paris, Montpellier, 
and Toulouse. He prints a curious approbation 
from the University of Paris of the doctrine of 
Raymond Lully, and a letter of Clement V. claim- 
ing a book which Arnold of Villanueva had 
promised him. Seiior Garcia Ayuso continues his 
philological studies of the peoples of India, and 
D. Justo Barbajero discusses the chronological 
data as to the period of the birth, passion, and 
death of Christ. 


Mortimer Collins: His Letters and Friendships, 
is the title of the work on which Mrs. Mortimer 
Collins is engaged for publication early in May. 
The book will be of unusual interest, as we under- 
stand that she has between 300 and 400 letters 
entirely written in verse to select from. Mrs. 





Mortimer Collins is also preparing a selection of 





her husband’s Miscellaneous Essays, which will 
probably be issued by Messrs, Bentley and Son. 


WE are authorised to state that there is no 
foundation for the report which has appeared 
lately in various public journals that a new edi- 
tion of Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon will be 
published in the course of the present year. A 
large impression was taken of the last edition, 
and it will probably supply the demand for a 
considerable time. 


Mr. 8. R. GarpIneR writes to us that he 
regrets that, from the absence of limiting words, 
in his article on Prof. Stern’s book in our last 
number, to the phrase, “even Milton's interest in 
the Protestant struggle on the Continent resis on 
no evidence whatever,” he may have seemed to 
assert that there is no proof that Milton took any 
interest in Continental affairs at all, a theory too 
ridiculous for anyone who had ever read Milton’s 
Sonnets to maintain for an instant. The state- 
ment was only meant to refer to Milton’s early 
years, which alone formed the subject of that part 
of the article. Nor was it intended to deny that 
Milton even then felt such interest. It is probable 
that he did, but Prof. Stern had not pointed out 
any passage from the earlier poems to prove the 
alleged fact. 


Srr James Hannen has considerately extended 
the permission granted to literary students to con- 
sult and copy wills from the year 1700 to 1760, 
The boon has been granted upon the reception of 
memorials from the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Camden Society, and the Archaeological Institute, 
and the new arrangement will come into force as 
soon as the necessary preparations can be made. 


Tose of our readers who have read Helen’s 
Babies, a book which has had an enormous sale in. 
the United States and in England, will regret to 
learn of the death of “ Toddie,” one of the babies, 
and the infant son of the author, Mr. John Hab- 
burton. 


WE learn that Dr. Sp. P. Lampros, the son of 
the Athenian numismatist, who for the last four 
ears has been exploring the mediaeval Greek 
{SS. in the more important European libraries, 
is now in Paris, busy in preparing his discoveries 
for the press. Among these will be given the 
Aujynots trept ’AxAAéas, & romantic poem, of some 
eight hundred verses, relating the adventures 
of a chivalric Achilles; and also the Adyos 
mapnyopntixos mept Avoruxias Kat Eiruyxias, de- 
scribing the wanderings of a dolorous youth 
from the courts of Sorrow, who leads him to the 
outer precincts of the palace of Pleasure, her 
sister. 
version of the Digenis Akritas'in the dialect of 
Chios—the MS. of Trebizonde, edited by Messrs. 
Legrand and Sathas, being anything but entire. 
With the exception of the IpéoSus imérns, 
the Adventures of Callimachus and Chrysorrhoe 
is the most antique of any analogous poems yet 
published. Though often quoted since Meursius, 
it has been generally considered lost or destroyed. 
Dr. Lampros, however, has been fortunate enough 
to find it ina manuscript at Leyden, and it may 
be considered his most important discovery. The 
collection will complement the studies in the 
same direction of Messrs. Gidel, Miller, Mauro- 
phrydis, Legrand, and Wagner, and will be pub- 
lished with a critical and philological essay, fol- 
lowed by a large glossary. 


Tue first portion.of M. Benjamin Fillon’s col- 
lection of autographs was sold on the 16th and 
17th ult., and realised 28,501 fr. (1,140/.). Savo- 
narola, 600 fr.; Rabelais, 400 fr.; Bernard Pa- 
lissy, 400 fr.; Bacon, 500 fr.; Galileo, 695 fr. ; 
Descartes, 305 fr.; Pascal, 1,500 fr.; Newton, 
1,500 fr.; Louis XI., 500 fr.; Marie Antoinette, 
650 fr.; Louis XVIII, 550 fr.; Richard III., 
450 fr.; Henry VIII., 1,000 fr. ; Oliver Cromwell, 
oe fr.; Charles V., 555 fr.; Frederick II., 
550 fr. 





There will also be a later but complete . 
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Tue. current number of the Russische Revue 
contains an attempt to prove that the real 
author of the so-called “ Will of Peter the Great” 
was the Emperor Napoleon I. Whether the 
writer of the article, M. Berkholz, who first pub- 
lished it in French in the year 1863, has made 
out his case as regards Napoleon’s authorship may 
be doubted. But he makes clearly manifest the 
untrustworthy nature of the evidence which has 
been brought forward in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the disputed document, which the Cheva- 
lier d’Eon is supposed to have found at Peterhof 
during one of the intervals between his numerous 
intrigues at St. Petersburg. At all events, every- 
one interested in the subject ought to read M. 
Berkholz’s important essay. Among other articles 
in the Revue are a continuation of the account of 
Baku by W. Fabritius, giving much information 
about the “‘ Naphtha-Industrie” in its neighbour- 
hood ; a mass of statistics, by Dr. Alfred Schmidt, 
on Russia’s export trade during 1875: and a copy 
of the Russian Budget for 1877, with the Report 
upon it of the Minister of Finance. 


Messrs. WARNE AND Oo. have brought out a 
new and very cheap edition in crown 8vo. of 
Sale’s translation of the Koran. The former 
editions were somewhat cumbrous, and this one 
will be welcomed by those who wish to read the 
bible of the Mohammadans in a convenient and 
portable volume. The type is clear, and the text, 
so far as we have seen, accurately reprinted ; and 
the unnecessary and sometimes fatuous notes of 
Savary which deface some editions of Sale are 
here fortunately conspicuous by their absence. 
The only suggestion to be made is that it would 
have been well to adopt the native subdivision 
into paragraphs. The longer chapters require 
splitting-up into subject-divisions of paragraphs, 
otherwise to an ordinary reader they present an 
extraordinary chaos of incoherent matter. There 
seems a slight flavour of eccentricity in enrolling 
the Koran among “Chandos Classics,” along 
with Pepys, Evelyn, Pope, Gibbon, and Don 
Quixote. Some of these worthies might perhaps 
entertain conscientious scruples as to their new 
associate: but we may be sure Gibbon would 
extend to it a hearty welcome. 


Pror. Rrpseck has in contemplation a Life of 
the great Latinist, Friedrich Ritschl. 


In a brief dissertation On the Men of the Great 
Synagogue Dr. Kuenen reviews the opinions which 
have been held on this much-debated subject, and 
takes occasion to modify certain statements in his 
Religion of Israel (iii., 2-16). He agrees with 
Jewish scholars in supposing a close connexion 
between the “ Great Synagogue ” and the assembly 
in Nehemiah viii-x. But he maintains that the 
Talmudic writers who use the phrase have changed 
the assembly of Nehemiah into something quite 
different, which, having no other basis than the 
chapters of Nehemiah, must be pronounced unhis- 
torical. Dr. Kuenen, in his Religion of Israel, sup- 
posed that, according to the representations of the 
Talmudic treatise. Pirke Aboth, the ‘“ Great 
Synagogue” was an institution which lasted 
nearly down to 200 z.c. He now recognises that 
the writer of Pirke Aboth probably used the 
phrase with reference to Nehemiah’s assembly, and 
that he erred in ascribing to him a later chrono- 
logical view about Simeon the Just. 








OBITUARY. 


WE regret to hear of the death of the Rev. James 
Ford, at Weston, near Bath, on the 18th ult. He 
was the youngest son of Sir Richard Ford, chief 
= magistrate of London, and brother of Richard 

ord, the author of the well-known Handbook for 
Spain, Mr. Ford graduated at Oriel College, in 
1818. During the earlier years of his long life he 
_ published many sermons and tracts; but his chief 
work on religious subjects was The Gospels Iilus- 
trated from Ancient and Modern Authors, 1848- 
52, 4 vols, 8vo.; these volumes were marked by 





taste and learning, and their success induced him 
to publish similar volumes on the Acts of the 
Apostles and St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
In 1865 he published (in three volumes) a trans- 
lation from the Italian of The Quaresimale of 
P. Paolo Segnert. In the same year there ap- 
peared a translation, by Mr. Ford, of Dante's 
Inferno, and in 1870 a translation of the Divina 
Commedia. As he was possessed of considerable 
property in the extreme west of England, he was 
not compelled to seek for preferment in the 
Church; but he held from 1857-40 the Vicarage 
of Combe St. Nicholas (Somersetshire), and for a 
few months after Mr. Maskell’s resignation, in 
1850, the living of Marychurch, near Torquay. 
The late Bishop Phillpotts showed his apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Ford’s learning and classical attain- 
ments by conferring on him, in 1848, a prebendal 
stall in Exeter Cathedral. 


Tue death (at Halle, on February 8) of Dr. 
Salomon Hirzel, of Leipzig, the eminent publisher, 
is felt as a great loss to science all over Germany. 
Dr. Hirzel was of Swiss extraction, but emigrated 
in the early part of his life to Berlin, where he 
entered the well-known firm of Messrs. Reimer, 
with whom he became connected by marriage. 
It was he and his brother-in-law Reimer who 
suggested to the Grimms, when they had been 
deprived, in 1837, of their professorships at Got- 
tingen, on account of their faithful adherence to 
the constitution of Hanover, the idea of the 
famous Worterbuch. Dahlmann’s labours on the 
English and French Revolutions likewise owe 
their origin to Hirzel’s encouragement, and it is 
observed in an obituary notice by Prof. Springer, 
the well-known historian and archaeologist, that 
during the last thirty years every important move- 
ment of the time, literary or political, used to 
reflect itself in the publishing firm of Dr. Hirzel, 
now Hirzel alone, he having dissolved his part- 
nership with the Reimers. Among the scientific 
undertakings lately started by his firm, we may 
mention the Studien zur griechischen und latetn- 
ischen Grammatik, edited by G. Curtius and 
Brugman ; among the popular ones, the excellent 
works of G. Freytag, with whom he was con- 
nected by an intimate friendship. Generally 
speaking, he was not only the publisher, but also 
the spiritus familiarts of numerous scholars and 
literary men, whom he aided with his advice and 
urged on in their undertakings. T. Grimm says 
that “‘Hirzel’s letters go on for years and years, 
touching the same point, with exquisite manage- 
ment of one’s feelings, as ladies’ letters do, but so 
that they constantly revert to the business matter 
in hand.” As a scholar Dr. Hirzel concentrated 
his studies upon Goethe, and a splendid fruit of 
these studies—Der junge Goethe—has but lately 
appeared. His unparalleled collection of Goethe 
papers has been left by him to the public library 
of Leipzig. There is every reason to hope that 
his business will continue to be conducted in the 
same enlightened spirit by his son, who succeeds 
him in the firm. 

On February 9 Dr. Peter Frederik Adolf 
Hammerich, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Copexhagen, died in that city. He was 
born in 1809, early became a priest in South 
Jutland, and in the war of 1848 served as army 
chaplain. His busy literary life began with the 
publication of a volume of his experiences in that 
campaign. He was afterwards called to the uni- 
versity, and was for many years engaged on the 
production of his greatest work, Den kristne Kirkes 
Historie, a history of the Christian Church, in 
three volumes. He is also the author of a scholarly 
work on the Ancient Christian Epics of the Gothic 
Peoples, and last year he published a volume of a 
critical nature on the Véluspd, which he entitled 
Nordens eldsie Digt. Frederik Hammerich was 
a busy and conscientious man of letters, but his 
talent was somewhat superficial, and his critical 
opinion was painfully warped by his strong leaning 
towards Grundtvigianism. 











NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


L’Exploration of the 14th of February states 
that M. Bonnat, whose adventurous voyage up 
the River Volta in the Ashanti country of West 
Africa in 1874 has been referred to in the 
AcapEMY, has been organising a new expedition 
to this part of the Gold Coast. He will leave 
Europe at the end of this month with several 
young Frenchmen, and with the support of 
English capitalists, intending to turn to account 
the great natural wealth of the districts which he 
formerly explored. The Marquis de Compiégne 
at Cairo communicates a note to the number for 
February 24, announcing that he has received a 
letter from his former travelling-companion, M. 
Marche, dated October 18, 1876, from the Aduma 
country on the Ogowé river, about 450 miles up 
from its mouth. In July MM. Marche and Bellay 
left Lopé with twenty-three canoes, and rejoined 
M. Brazza in August, when they also met with 
the German explorer Dr. Lenz, The width of 
the Ogowé in the Aduma territory, the highest 
part of its course which has yet been reached, 
varies from sixty to 600 yards, and its rapids are 
frequent and violent. 


ArT the last meeting of the Academy of Sciences 
in Berlin, a letter was read from Dr. J. M. Hilde- 
brandt, who is travelling under the auspices of 
that body, announcing that on December 10 last 
he was preparing to leave Mombas, on the Zan- 
zibar coast, to undertake a long expedition into 
the interior of East Africa. The object of his 
enterprise is to explore the great range of snow- 
capped mountains which extends parallel with the 
coast of the Indian Ocean, first made known by 
the missionaries Rebmann and Krapf. His expe- 
dition will first endeavour to ascend Mount Kenia. 


Tue rapid extension of African exploration 
from all quarters appears to have awakened a 
fresh interest in Portugal with regard to its 
colonies, both on the west and east coasts of the 
continent. The Government has voted a sum of 
upwards of 90,000/., to be expended in various 
ways on these during the present year. On De- 
cember 11, also, a well-provided Government 
expedition, consisting of 120 young men—artisans 
and military workmen—left Lisbon for Mozam- 
bique and Lorenzo Marquez. Nineteen wooden 
houses have been taken for the latter place, along 
with a battery of six guns and munitions for 
the defence of the settlement. 


A CONVENTION has newly been entered into 
between Brazil and Pern, with the object of 
facilitating and regulating the navigation of the 
river Ica or Putumayo, one of the larger tribu- 
taries of the Upper Amazon, a point on which is 
the meeting-place of the frontiers of Brazil, Peru, 
and Ecuador. 


In accordance with a wish expressed by the 
Victorian Commissioners for the International 
<xhibition held at Philadelphia, Mr. Henry 
Heylyn Hayter, Government statist, has prepared 
a special edition of the Victorian Handbook 
for 1876, entitled Notes on the Colony of Victoria 
(Melbourne). In addition to the ordinary yearly 
digest of statistics of the colony, very excellent 
chapters on the history, geography, and meteor- 
ology of Victoria, have been added to this issue, 
and q fine map has been specially prepared for 
the work by the Survey Department. The facts 
relating to the early history of the colony have 
been most carefully gathered from orig-nal docu- 
ments; the geographical part may be said to be 
exhaustive, considerable portions of it having been 
compiled by the Government surveyors ; and the 
meteorological section is a most valuable epitome 
of the records made at and in connexion with the 
Melbourne Observatory during long periods of 
years. Altogether the work is one of high value 
and authority. 
In Wesleyan Missionary Notices for March the 
Rev. A. W. Nightingale, of Wu-chang, gives a 
brief account of a journey which he has recently 
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made up the River Han to Siang-yang Fu, an 
important town some 400 miles above Hankow. 
About half-way, he tells us, the character of the 
river undergoes a complete change; instead of 
being a narrow river, not much wider than the 
Thames at Richmond, it widens out, and in many 
places is two miles broad. In summer, when the 
water is high, he says it must be a noble stream, 
and capable of allowing the largest steamers to 
travel upon its waters. During the last 200 miles 
of his journey, Mr. Nightingale saw only two 
large towns of importance, both a mile or so-dis- 
tant from the river. One of these, he says, “ had 
only once been visited by foreigners, and that years 
ago,” but in this assertion we think he is mistaken. 
On the left bank of the Han, opposite to Siang- 
yang, is Fan-tsing, where the traveller found “a 
fine business-like street, having shops equal to those 
at Hankow.” Though an unwalled town, it is one 
of the chief commercial marts of the empire, and 
“thither flock travellers and merchants from all 
parts of Northern China.” 

Unver the title of Ze Tour du Monde en 320 
Jours, the Société des Voyages d’Etude autour du 
Monde has now issued a pamphlet (referred to in 
the AcapEemy of January 24), which furnishes a 
detailed account of the objects of the under- 
taking, and the way in which they are to be carried 
out. The first steamer will leave Marseilles on 
May 31, and the Society has evidently been mind- 
ful of the mental improvement of her passengers. 


Lieut. Wyse, of the French Navy, who 
is in command of the International Expedition 
now exploring the Isthmus of Darien with a view 
to the construction of an inter-oceanic canal, has 
addressed a preliminary Report to the Geographical 
Societies interested in the undertaking. He ex- 

cts that his investigations will not be completed 

efore the end of April, and he and his compa- 
nions are becoming more and more hopeful of 
eventual success. Lieut. Wyse states that the 
best and most recent maps ‘are full of errors, and 
that the position and the names of the affluents of 
the Tuyra are wrongly laid down. At Paya and 
Payita he took some observations, by which he 
has been able to fix their position more correctly 
on a sketch-map which accompanies his Report. 








VICTOR HUGO’s “ LEGENDE DES sIicLEs.” 
Paris : February 26, 1877. 

Iam so eager to make the Acaprmy profit by 
my good-fortune that I take the liberty of sending 
you direct these extracts from the Légende des 
Stécles (Calman Lévy) before obtaining the 
authorisation of my esteemed fellow-contributor, 
M. Monod. I hope that he will not take offence 
at this incursion upon the borders of his do- 
main. J shall speak as an eager enthusiast ; 
he will speak as a cool and collected critic. 
I pass no opinion. I but admire, and offer 
without delay to the admiration of the English 
public a brief analysis of this poem, which 
1s a new jewel in the poet’s diadem, another bright 
ray in the halo that encircles the brows of France. 

I have the honour to be greeted by the poet as 
one of his friends. Our bond of union—for I dare 
use no other term when I owe so much respect to 
so much kindness—dates from the years of exile, 
and was strengthened by correspondence regard- 
ing the great artist Charles Méryon, for whose 
etchings Victor Hugo has the deepest admiration. 
In France it has become so intimate that in even- 
ing hours by the fireside I have heard from his 
august lips a large portion of the pieces which 
compose these two volumes. I only mention this 
to explain how I have had the book communicated 
to me two days before my confréres, and how I 
have been able in a single night to read ten thou- 
sand lines, and to form a relative idea of the per- 
fection of the various pieces. 

The first volume bears this epigraph: “The 
complement of the Légende des Siecles will be 
published very shortly, unless the end of the 
author should come before the end of the book.” 





We must recognise pride rather than melancholy 
in this phrase. The poet enters to-day upon his 
seventy-sixth year. His genius is as ardent and 
as gracious, his language as powerful and as sweet, 
his dark eye as piercing and as full of life, his 
muscles as vigorous, as when he wrote at the head 
of the first series of these legends, in 1859— 
* Livre, qu'un vent t’emporte 

En France, ot je suis né. 

Larbre déraciné 

Donne sa feuille morte.” 


But I must confine myself to the volume which 
lies open on my writing-table. 

The new series opens with a piece entitled 
“The Vision which has given rise to this book.” 
The poet says :— 

“J’ous un réve; le mur des siécles m’apparut.” 


This wall is composed of all that decays—crea- 
tures, thrones, religions, literatures, cities, con- 
tinents ; and it is this edifice of good and evil, of 
tears and mourning, of sacrifice, that he is about 
to examine and explain. 

Then come the Cantos in their order, which 
are comprised under eighteen general titles : “‘ The 
Earth ; Supremacy ; Between Giants and Gods; 
the Vanished City ; After Gods, Kings; Between 
Lions and Kings; the Banished Cid; Welf, 
Warder of Osbor; Warnings and Chastisements ; 
the Seven Wonders of the World.” (Here the 
first volume ends.) “The Epic of the Worm; 
the Poet to the Earth-worm; Purity of Soul; 
the Falls; the Pyrenean Cycle; the Comet; 
Change of Horizon; the Group of Idylls; all 
the Past and all the Future; the Present Time ; 
the Plagues’ Elegy; the Little Ones; Above; 
the Mountains; the Temple; to Man; Abyss.” 

I cannot lay before you any general considera- 
tions, save only that this new series is, as a 
whole, of a generally graver tone than the first, 
and that it is thus the faithful mirror of the soul 
of the Poet, which in 1859 was irritated by the 
spectacle of evil triumphant in France, while now, 
without being fully reassured as to the future of 
France, he keeps his eye fixed upon her as a 
grandfather watches the growth of his grand- 
children and ponders over their future. I will 
only mention the pieces whose character is pecu- 
liarly well defined, either by the ever-renewed 
richness of poetic invention, or by the still more 
striking perfection of form. Such, for éxample, 
is “ Le Géant aux Dieux.” It is the dull menace 
of the Giant, the son of the Earth, whom the 
Olympians—Jupiter, Venus, and the rest—have 
just roused from his heavy slumber, from his 
gloomy solitude, with their loves, their. laughter, 
and their sports. Herodotus in “ Polymnia” 
relates how Xerxes gave the Hellespont three 
hundred lashes. The Poet, in “ Les Trois-Cents,” 
shows us first Asia, vast and dim, in her dis- 
quiet :— 

“Ta Gréce est un point lumineux qui l’ennuie. 

Il se pourrait qu’un jour cette clarté percit.” 


Asia begins her march to extinguish this lamp of 
light. The enumeration of the peoples which 
compose Xerxes’ army is one of the most mas- 
culine and picturesque poems, one of the most 
striking to the imagination and the senses, that 
any literature has produced. This vast tumult of 
men, this cloud of two million souls, defiling for 
seven days and seven nights over the plains with 
the precision of soldiers on parade, casts the 
reader into unspeakable anguish. The king's 
body-guard, the king slumbering on his awful 
chariot, dazzle the eyes. The wind carries away 
the bridge over the strait. The furious king raves 
at the sea, and gives it the three hundred lashes 
which rouse Neptune's ire. Then the god :— 
“ 


‘ . erée Léonidas, 
Et de ces trois-cents coups il fit trois-cents soldats, 
Gardiens des monts, gardiens des lois, gardiens des 
villes, 
Et Xerxes les trouve debout aux Thermopyles.” 
The “ Song of Sophocles at Salamis” is as ardent 
and noble as a Greek strophe. 


“ Montfaucon” is 


-vital energy of her young soldiers. 





a sketch’of ancient Paris, of that archaeological 
truthfulness at once real and invented, in which 
the illustrious author of Notre Dame de Paris 
excels. “Les Reitres” is a barbarian song, with 
a strange and musical rhythm like that of Gipsy 
airs :— 
“‘Sonnez, cymbales, 
Sonnez, clairons! 
On entendra siffler les balles ; 
Sur les villes nous tomberons ; 
Toutes femmes nous sont égales, 
Que leurs cheveux scient noirs ou blonds ; 
Nous jouerons aux dés sur les dalles ; 
Sonnez, doublons, 
Sonnez, rixdales !” 
“'The Banished Cid” contains an admirable de- 
scription of a Spanish population among the 
mountains. It is a picture in the grandest style 
of art. But as admiration grows with power, it 
is upon “ L’Aigle du Casque” that we concentrate 
our strongest and most complete emotion. The 
scene is laid in Scotland. An old earl dies, mur- 
muring in his grandson Angus’s ear, who is only six, 
that it is his task to avenge him. When the grand- 
son is sixteen, he feels himself brave enough, and 


thinks himself strong enough, to challenge Lord . 


Tiphaine, who is a bandit and a malefactor, to 
single combat. The duel takes place at a very 
wild spot. Peasants, poor people of the woods, 
alone witness it, standing mute at a distance. 
The description of the combatants is among the 
most splendid pages painted and engraved by the 
poet, but I cannot quote it, for time presses. 
Young Angus is on the point of yielding. He 
is terror-stricken and flees. Tiphaine pursues— 
pursues him through the woods, over the hills 
and precipices, through the valleys. Tiphaine 
dashes a hermit to the ground, scatters a procession 
of nuns, and kicks a woman in the breast who 
beseeches him to spare the boy. He catches 
him, and cuts off his hands, stretched out in sup- 
plication, and drags him by his golden hair into a 
swamp :— 

‘Alors laigle d’airain qu'il avait sur son casque, 

Et qui, calme, immobile et sombre, l’observait, 

Cria... 

Il se mit 4 frapper 4 coups de bec Tiphaine; 

Il lui creva les yeux; il lui broya les dents; 

Il lui pétrit le crane en ses ongles ardents 

Sous l’armet dot le sang sortait comme d’un 

crible, 

Le jeta mort i terre et s’envola terrible.” 

I can scarcely go on, so dazzled am I by the 
brilliance of this poem, and so moved by its 
boundless love of weakness and right. It may 
be that the Romantic. School will hereafter 
succumb. It may be that the Realistic School 
will triumph, and place new models at the ser- 
vice of emotion and the idea. But nothing as yet 
enables us to foresee those masterpieces by the 
aid of which such as these will be cast into 
oblivion. 

I will mention briefly in the second volume 
“Fleuves et Podtes,” which is explained by its 
title, and which is in the taste, noble and sub- 
lime, of Zes Contemplations. Then the “ Cime- 
tiére d’Eylau,” a military story after the manner 
of the first part of “ Il neigeait ” in Les Chatimens ; 
the “‘ Wrath of Bronze,” a political piece in-which 
the Poet expresses his indignation against the use 
that is made of this noble metal to cast statues of 
the traitors who have set to auction justice, 
morality, and the Fatherland. Next, the “Cau- 
dine Forks,” a delicate allusion to the misfortunes 
which have fallen upon France, and upon the 
The “ Group 
of Idylls” has enabled him to place a whole series 
of amatory thoughts under the shelter of ancient 
or modern poets—Orpheus, Solomon, Aristo- 
phanes, Theocritus, Virgil, Catullus, Ronsard, 
Shakspere, André Chénier, c. 

Such are, very generally, these. two powerful 
volumes. ‘They will make a noise in the world. 
The political and philosophical pieces which they 
contain will further excite the already frenzied 
hatred of the clericals and of the monarchical 
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arties. But this is unconnected with their 
iterary and artistic results—the only result of 
which I have a right to speak in these hurried 
lines. I know what respect your young and bril- 
liant poetical school shows for Victor Hugo. It 
is to these poets that I am anxious to give the 
earliest possible notice of this new manifestation 
of a genius the splendour of whose glory is not 
confined to the frontiers of France. 
Pu. Burry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TYNDALE AT OXFORD. 
; Exeter College : Feb. 24, 1877. 

There is much doubt as to when William Tyn- 
dale, the Reformer, was at Oxford. I do not 
know whether the following dates have been 
observed, which I extract from Antony a 
Wood’s MSS. in the Bodleian, E 6 and 29. 

1513—Lent. “quorundam Determinatorum 
nomina in defectu admissionum. Will. Huchins 
vel Hychins.” 

1515—* Licentiati ad incipiendum. June 26, 
Will. Hychyns vel Hochyns.” 

I need not say that the Reformer was called 
“ William Hutchins, otherwise Tyndale.” Deter- 
mining followed the degree of B.A., as Incepting 
preceded that of M.A. These, therefore, supply 
the approximate dates of his two degrees. He 
probably took his B.A. in 1512, and his M.A. in 
1515. These dates are four years later than those 
assigned ‘by Demaus in his valuable Life of Tyn- 
dale. His birth, therefore, may be dated some- 
where about 1490, The name Tyndall is not un- 
common in the registers—e.y., Henry Tyndall, 
B.A., February 3, 1514—but there is no William 
Tyndall. Nicholas Huchyns occurs as B.A. July 8, 
1621. CuHArtEs WILLIAM Boase. 








SHELLEY'S “VICTOR AND CAZERE.” 
London: February 28, 1877. 

I am indebted to my son's research in the 
British Museum for the following hitherto un- 
known review of Shelley's Victor and Cazére, the 
story of the publication.of which and its imme- 
diate destruction must be familiar to many of your 
readers, Next week I may, with your permission, 
allude ‘more particularly to the subject. The 
work was published by Stockdale, jun., in 1810. 
Shelley’s associate in the volume is conjectured to 
have been his cousin, Harriet Groye, but of this 
there is no evidence. What is interesting in the 
review is that it gives the size and number of 
pages of the volume, thus supplying so far a clue 
to its recovery. D. F. MacCarrny. 

“Oricinat Poetry. By Vicror anp Cazbre. 

Small 8vo. Pp. 64. 

“There is no ‘original poetry’ in this volume; 

there is nothing in it but downright scribble. It is 








really annoying to see the waste of paper which is 
made by such persons as the putters together of these 
sixty-four pages. There is, however, one consolation 
for the critics who are obliged to read all this sort of 
trash. It is, that the crime of publishing is generally 
followed by condign punishment in the shape of bills 
from the stationer and printer, and in the chilling 
tones of the bookseller when, to the questions of the 
anxious rhymer how the book sells, he answers 
that not more than half-a-dozen copies have been 
sold.”— The Poetical Register and Repository of Fugi- 
tive Poetry, for 1810-11, p. 617. (London: Printed 
for F.C. & J. Rivington, No. 62 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
1814.) 








SPELLING REFORM AND SIMPLIFICATION. 
I. 
Kensington ; Feb, 26, 1877. 
On November 22, 1876, the London School Board, 
on the motion of Dr. J. H. Gladstone, supported 
by the Chairman, Sir Charles Reed, and others, 
passed the following resolutions :— 

“1. That this Board is of opinion that a great 
difficulty is placed in the way of education by our 
present method of spelling, and that it is highly 
desirable that the Government should be moved to 
issue a Royal Commission for considering the best 
manner of reforming and simplifying it. 

“2. That a copy of the above Resolution be for- 
warded to the Society of Arts, and to the various 
country School Boards, inviting them to unite in a 
joint representation, to be addressed to the Education 
Department, on the subject.” ; 

This is the perfectly practical form into whic 
the question has been cast by the action of the 
School Board, which wishes English spelling to 
be “reformed and simplified,” to remove “ the 
great difficulty that it places in the way of edu- 
cation.” In his speech Dr. Gladstone referred to 
other points, which he thus specifies :— 

“ The desirability or otherwise of a partial reform 
by generally omitting unsounded letters. Whether a 
greater latitude in spelling should be allowed by 
H.M.’s Inspectors and Civil Service Examiners. 
How spelling can be taught with least expenditure of 
time and money. How best to give effect or official 
sanction to any improvement that may be decided 
upon.” 

The only one of these which comes within the 
scope of the present enquiry is the first, and it is 
readily dismissed. No one disputes that gh in 
sight and e in site are mute. Omit them and the 
remainder becomes’ si¢ in each case. To learn 
when si¢ was tov be pronounced as in the two first 


“words and when as in the verb ¢o sit would add 


to the difficulties of learning to read, if it did not 
add to the difficulties of learning to spell. In 
speak and break, which is the unsounded letter ? 
If a in the first, and e in the second, would spek 
and brak be admissible? Those ingenious calcu- 
lations of the immense sums spent on silent 
letters, of which much has been heard, are based 
on very imperfect data. We want by changes in 
spelling to effect several things. 

1. We want to facilitate learning to read, not 
only in the future but in the present spelling. 
The children taught must be able to use existing 
books. To compel the daily papers to change 
their orthography would be a loss of many thou- 
sand pounds to each of them in compositors’ 
wages alone. To compel them to print each 
author's own peculiar whims would be still worse. 
We must face the fact that we shall be doing 
children the greatest injustice if we do not teach 
them to use the present typographical spelling, 
into which our manuscript spelling has been gradu- 
ally crystallised by the action of the printing 
press during 400 years. Hence our new spelling 
must not only be simple but it must lead those 
who learn to read from it to pass almost in- 
tuitively to the present spelling, as a fluent 
reader of ordinary spelling takes up Chaucer, 
and, bating the words so old as to be new to 
him, reads it straight off. To be available 
everywhere our new spelling must not introduce 
a siagle new letter, a single accented letter, or 





a single turned or inverted letter like v, q, 0, p, 0, &e. 
A new letter cannot be printed without a new 

unch for all founts, at all foundries. Accented 
etters are cut to few founts in England, and 
for no capitals. They act as new letters. 
Turned letters will not “range” with the direct 
letters, in several founts, because the space for the 
“descenders” or tailed letters, g, j, p, q, y, is 
generally smaller than for “ascenders,” as b, d, f, 
h, k, t. Large capitals are outrageously un- 
sightly when turned, such as ByyL, a form which 
has been actually proposed for “bull.” Turned 
letters act as new letters, and all give the pupil 
various forms to learn, which he will not want in 
reading present books. 

2. We want above all to facilitate learning to 
spell. Byt if we teach children to spell in the 
"pen spelling at all, we shall not gain anything 

y our new systems. We must, therefore, have a 
kind of spelling which will be easy to teach and 
learn, and which will suffice for all the pupil’s 
wants, because it can be read without instruction 
or difficulty by those who have been taught to 
read in the present spelling only. Of course this 
could not be done unless business men, the Civil 
Service (and its examiners), and so on, admitted 
good new spelling on an equality with good old 
spelling. If that is not conceded, we need not 
trouble ourselves with any suggestions for Spelling 
Reform. The difficulty of persuading them to do 
so, and the difficulty of persuading all school- 
masters to use the same system of spelling, and 
the difficulty of persuading school-inspectors to 
allow capitation fees for good new reading and 
spelling, form the main obstacles to any proposal 
of the kind mentioned. They cannot be overcome 
without an Act of Parliament, not easy to draw, 
and impossible to pass without a very wide and 
very influential expression of public opinion by 
School Boards and influential educational bodies, 
and perhaps the favourable report of a Royal 
Commission. But I am here considering only the 
kind of spelling which such bodies might be led 
to recommend. 

The results at which we have arrived are 
these:—No change in existing spelling, which is 
to be left to die of natural decay in the course of 
a few generations. No change of letters. A con- 
current system of spelling, to be used exclusively 
in teaching to read and write in schools, till the 
utmost readiness in both ways is attained. This 
spelling to be grounded, however, on present 
usages, to such an extent that those who have 
acquired etther system will be able to read (not 
necessarily to write) the other system without 
instruction. 

3. We want, however, at least one thing more, 
we want in every word that the child sees a 
guide to the received pronunciation of that word, 
something which will serve the purpose of a pro- 
nouncing dictionary, and enable the teacher, who 
has taught the corresponding system of reading, 
to énsist upon the pupil pronouncing as the printed 
word indicates. There is, indeed, no standard of 
English pronunciation. On reference to various 
“ pronouncing dictionaries,” for example, constant 
differences of opinion will be noted. Thus, they 
give four sounds to vase, as rhyming to pause, 
papa’s, pays, and pace. But all such pronunciations 
are received—that is, not esteemed vulgar, and 
really used by good speakers—and when they are 
once brought before the eyes of different readers 
by the typography of different printing-houses 
which have adopted different systems, they will 
gradually shake down and reduce to one. Any 
child who adopted any one would be right, but 
anyone who adopted a non-received pronunciation 
such as a rhyme to pairs, peers (with untrilled r), 
or to spies, spice—all of which might be heard on 
provincial and Cockney analogies—would be wrong. 
The first would be a good speller, the last a bad 
speller. And all good spelling should be as much 
“received” as the pronunciation it indicates, 
When a person writes as well as he can, he writes, 
if properly taught, as well as he can pronounce 
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and his errors indicate his ignorance. By this 
means dialects would be sponged out, which, how- 
ever much I might regret it philologically and 
historically, I cannot but desire in the interests of 
mental and social advance. 

To the former conclusions we now add: The 
new spelling must be phonetic. In my next 
communication I purpose considering the nature 
of the phonetic condition in particular. 

ALEXANDER J, ELLIs. 








SPELLING REFORM. 
140 Maida Vale : Feb. 25, 1877. 

In spite of the length of my last letter, there 
still remains one fundamental question to be dis- 
cussed—viz. the relation of spelling to varieties of 
pronunciation. Mr. Phillimore thinks that the 
existence of these varieties is an obstacle to 
spelling reform. I shall try to show that this 
difficulty is only an ‘apparent one, founded on a 
misconception of the true function of spelling. 

Spelling, apart from the sounds it represents, 
has, properly speaking, no meaning, no existence 
whatever. A picture of a man suggests the idea 
“man” at once to anyone, and the sounds repre- 
sented by the word “ man” shggest the same idea 
to all English-speaking people, but the letters 
m, a, n, only suggest sounds, not ideas. After a 
time, of course, we learn to associate ideas with 
letter-groups without thinking of the sounds, but 
this is necessarily a secondary process, although 
it may be carried so far that the connexion be- 
tween the letters and their sounds is, to a great 
extent, forgotten—till, in short, the spelling be- 
comes unphonetic, as in the present English. The 
only way to cure these evils—which is the object 
of all spelling reform—is to restore spelling to its 
only legitimate function, that of symbolising 
sounds, 

It follows necessarily that if two people have 
difierent pronunciations, their spelling must neces- 
sarily be different. If A, who pronounces Darby 
and ‘ouse, is to be compelled to write Derby 
and house (or their phonetic equivalents) because 
B pronounces so, phonetic spelling becomes a mere 
mockery, and is, in principle, no more phonetic 
than the present system, which writes knight and 
wright because people pronounced so 300 years 
ago, although half of the letters in each word are 
absolutely unmeaning now. 

We also have the simple practical consideration 
that as these differences of pronunciation cause 
hardly any difficulty even in rapid speech, they 
cannot possibly affect the intelligibility of the 
written language, which can be studied deliber- 
ately. 

Again, it must be remembered that these diver- 
sities and rapid changes of pronunciation are 
greatly due to the rigid uniformity of our spel- 
ling during the last few centuries. If everyone 
wrote as he spoke, the only way to secure uni- 
formity of spelling would be by reforming the 
pronunciation of the spellers. The utter neglect 
of pronunciation and elocution in our schools and 
universities is something disgraceful and hardly 
credible, especially when we consider the care 
bestowed by the ancient Greeks and Romans on 
these subjects. If a strictly phonetic spelling, 
capable of adapting itself to all of the more 
marked changes of pronunciation, had been in use 
during the last two centuries, it is probable that 
many of those changes—such as the loss of »— 
which have reduced our spoken language almost 
to the brink of unintelligibility, would have been 
prevented. As it is, the delusive stability of the 
spelling instead of fixing the pronunciation has 
made it impossible to control it at all. Uniformity, 
clearness, and elegance of pronunciation can only 
be gained by deliberate training, which again is 
impossible without phonetic spelling. 

In conclusion, I have a few remarks to make on 
some minor questions. 

The exclusion of new letters from a reformed 
spelling is founded not on any necessary objection 





to them, but is a purely practical principle. I 
quite agree, for instance, with Mr. Droop that 
Mr. Pitman’s 7 is superior to gas a sign for the 
ng sound, for it is at once associated with the 
other nasals m and m. Indeed, I see no reason 
why in future ages such new types should not be 
introduced. At present, however, they should be 
avoided as long as the existing types suffice, which 
they certainly do. 

I have not touched on the question of etymo- 
logy. Indeed, I am at a loss to know what to say 
to those who keep evoking this bugbear, although 
all the best philologists (who are surely the best 
judges) are agreed that it is impossible to make 
spelling a means of consistently conveying ety- 
mological information, and that, if it were pos- 
sible, it would be useless, Henry Sweet. 








ON THE NAME OF GOD IN BASQUE, ce. 
London : February 17, 1877. 


The Basque word for “God” is Jawngoicoa, 
and not Jaongoikoa, nor Jabe-on-goikoa. (See the 
AcapEmy of last week, p. 130.) The word on, 
“ good,” therefore, is not to be found in Jawngotkoa, 
which is literally rendered by Jaun-got-ko-a, 
“ Lord-high-of the-the,” meaning, “the Lord of 
the high.” Good Basque scholars generally admit 
this explanation, which is evidently the best. 
They also admit, as a matter of course, and not- 


‘withstanding the respectable authority of Darrigol, 


that Jainkoa is the abridged form of Jaungothoa. 
The other modifications of this word are, Jan- 
gotkoa, Jeinkoa, Jinkoa, Jangetkua, Juangetkua. 
The two last I have found in the sub-dialect of 
Roncal. The initial J being, according to varie- 
ties, sometimes pronounced as in Spanish, some- 
times nearly as in French, at other times asa 
palatalised d or g, or even as the English y; and 
the two final vowels oa being susceptible of chang- 
ing into wa and ue, the modifications of the 
original word Javngotkoa increase wonderfully. 

It,is true, as M. Vinson says, that I have dis- 
covered in Roneal the word gotko, “ moon,” but 
it is also true that, taking into consideration what 
Strabo says (book III. chap. iv. 16),as to the 
honour paid to the moon by the Keltiberians, I 
have proposed, not as preferable, but only as a 
possible etymology of the word Jaungotkoa, the 
following one: Jaun-goitko-ko-a, which is literally 
rendered “ Lord-moon-of the-the,” meaning “ the 
Lord of the moon.” According to this explana- 
tion, Jaungoikor would be an abridgment of 
Jaungotkokoa, still easier than is Jainkou of Jaun- 
gotkoa, Contractions in one of two-similar syl- 
lables are common in Basque, as autw for autatu, 
“ chosen.” 

The etymology proposed by M. Vinson after 


mine has, it is true, the advantage of avoiding a- 


repetition of the syllable ko, which occurs only 
once in Jaungotkoa; but, at the same time, his 
explanation of this word by “our Lord the 
moon ” is inexact, as there is not to be found in it 
the Basque for “our.” His other explanation, 
“the Lord moon,” to which, however, he prefers 
the first, would be, in spite of his preference, the 
only admissible of the two, had Strabo insinuated 
what M. Vinson, always adverse to the Basques, 
tries to insinuate—namely, that the Keltiberians 
either worshipped the moon, or considered it as a 
reasonable being. There is, however, nothing in 
Strabo that justifies this insinuation. He only 
says that the Keltiberians, and their neighbours to 
the north, sacrifice toa nameless god, every full 
moon, at night, before their doors, the whole 
family passing the night in dancing and festival ; 
which shows that they did not consider the moon 
asa Lord. Thus “ Lord moon” and “ our Lord 
Moon” must go out of Parliament, and make room 
for the real Lord of the moon, the only God re- 
cognised by Basques. 

It must be well understood that I consider all 
kinds of Spanish Iherians as being more or less 
connected with the Basques, following in this the 





still dominant opinion of Humboldt, Pott, and all 
other acknowledged masters of philological science. 

I fully agree with Mr. Ralston in every ex- 
pression complimentary to Mr. Webster and his 
interesting work, and also in his statement that 
Basque scholars disagree; but when he asks 
“Who shall decide among them?” my answer is 
very simple: “The only natural judges of the 
Basque language, the Basque grammarians.” I 
do not pretend to be a better judge of their 
Euskara than they are, but I think M. Vinson 
too ought to yield, as I do, to their authority, 
even if their opinion were not favourable, as it 
decidedly is not, to his assumption of a compe- 
tence superior to theirs in point of Basque 
language. If he pretends that M. Duvoisin, one 
of the best writers in Basque, the first translator 
of the Labourdin Bible, and author of a good 
treatise on the Basque declension, is an insufficient 
judge, I shall patiently propose to him M. 
Inchauspe, the author of The Souletin Verb, a work 
which has received a prize from the Institute. 
Should he not acknowledge such authorities, I 
then shall no more address myself to him, but 
shall ask the intelligent public to decide whether 
the Basque grammarians are not as good judges of 
their own language as M. Vinson is of French, or 
M. van Eys of his native Dutch. 

I am of opinion that the “ Essay on the Basque 
Language,” by M. Vinson, which is nothing more 
than an abridgment of his larger one, preceding 
the French translation of the grammatical work 
by M. Ribiry on Basque, is apt to mislead linguists 
(although not so much as M. Van Eys’s works) on 
many important points of the Basque grammar. 
I therefore think it advisable to refer the readers 
of the Acapemy to my remarks on the larger 
essay, which are now in the press, and will appear 
in April, in the Acte de la Société Philologique of 
Paris. L.-L. BoNAPARTE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, March 3.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “‘ French Re- 
volution and English Literature,” by Prof. H. Morley. 
3 p.m. Physical: ‘*On the Theory and Construction of 
Holtz’s Machine,” by W. J. Wilson. 
3 P.M. Saturday Popular Concert. 


Monpay, March 5.—2 P.M. Royal Institution : General Monthly 

Meeting. 

5 p.M. London Institution: “Palms,” by Prof. R. Bentley. 

5 P.M. Musical Association : “On the Philosophy of Har- 
mony,” by Dr. W. Pole. 

8 p.M. British Architects. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “The Chemistry of Gas Manu- 
facture,” I., by A. Vernon Harcourt. 

8 P.M. Monday Popular Concert. 


TvuEsDAY, March 6.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Human Form,” 
by Prof. A. H. Garrod. 2 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Continued Discussion: on the 
Sewage Question. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological : “ Notes on the Ornithorhynchus para- 
doxus,” by G. F. Bennett; ‘Description of three new 
Uropeltidae from Southern India ;” “* New Species of 
Heterocerous Lepidoptera in the British Museum,” by 
A. G. Butler. 

8.30 P.M. Biblical Archaeology : “‘ The Ethnic Relations of 
the Zimri,” by Prof. J. Campbell; ‘On the Tennosama 
or Mikoshi—the Ark Shrinesof Japan,” by W. Simpson; 
“ Note on an Egyptian Stele in the Turin Museum,” by 
i. Chabas. 


WerpNEspDAy, March 7.—8 P.M. Society of Arts: “ The Growth 
and Present Position of the Science of Machines,” by 
Prof. A. B. W. Kennedy. 

8 p.m. British Archaeological : ‘* On some little-known An- 
tiquities of the Scilly Islands,” by the Rev. S. M. May- 
hew ; “On the recently-discovered Pointed Ceiling of 
St. Albans Abbey,” by the Rev. C. Boutell. 


THURSDAY, March 8.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “ Theory of 

Music,” by Dr. W. Pole. ’ 

7 p.m. London Institution : “ Hiindel and Bach,” by Ernst 
Pauer. 

8 p.M. Society of Arts: “The Sizing of Cotton Goods,” by 
W. Thompson. as 

8 P.M. Mathematical : “ Ona new View of the Pascal Form, 
by T. Cotterill ; “‘ On a Class of Integers expressible as 
the Sum of two integral Squares,’ by T. Muir. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere Society : “On the Signs of Youth in 
the Composition of the Play of Hamlet,” by Prof. F. A. 
March. 

8 P.M. Historical. 

8 p.M. Royal Albert Hall (£Zlijah). 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. 


Fripay, March 2.—9 p.m. Royal Institution : “The Future of 
Steel,” by F. J. Bramwell. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Moon and the Condition and Configuration 
of its Surface. By Edmund Neison, 
¥F.R.A.S., &c. (London: Longmans & 
Co., 1876.) 


Tus extensive work is founded on the basis 
of Beer and Madler’s Der Mond, but con- 
tains extensive additions to the results of 
their investigations as to the configuration of 
the moon’s surface ; it not only gives the 
accurate positions of all the important 
points as surveyed by them and their prede- 
cessors, Schréter and Lohrmann, but, in 
addition, it gives the results of minute 
measurements which have been carried on 
by the author for a period of eight years, 
and which have enabled him to revise and, 
in many instances, to correct the lunar map 
of Beer and Midler. The author says :— 

“ The description has been carefully revised in 
accordance with careful observations of the forma- 
tions with far more powerful telescopic means than 
were at the disposal of Beer and Madler, while 
in many cases it has been very materially extended 
by new details. . . . It contains the material derived 
from a collation of the works of Schréter and 
Lohrmann, and in part with those of Schmidt 
and the British Association, together with the 
results derived from the observations of a number 
of years, and including a series of nearly 1,000 
sketches, drawings, &c., of the lunar formations.” 

Considering the importance and the ex- 
tensive character of the work, it is to be 
regretted that the author should have intro- 
duced words and terms which must be 
regarded as barbarous, and which are not 
necessary. Surely it cannot be necessary to 
use * mares ”’ instead of “ seas,’’ which could 
not mislead, since there is no water on the 
moon’s surface; perhaps, also, ‘‘ shadow- 
line,’ or some good English phrase, may 
be used instead of ‘‘ terminator,” and “ Ob- 
server’ instead of ‘ Observational Astro- 
nomer,”” &c. 

The author has not a happy style ; his sen- 
tences are long and somewhat involved, and 
will not always bear criticism. This will be 
especially noticed in the chapter on the 
“Physical Condition of the Lunar Surface.” 
The first chapter contains a short sketch of 
the motions, figure, and dimensions of the 
moon, and is followed by a chapter on the 
** Physical Condition of the Lunar Surface,”’ 
in which the evidence and opinions hitherto 
advanced are very carefully weighed and 
brought face to face with the results of 
recent investigations. The argument by 
which he upholds the theory that the den- 
sity of the moon’s atmosphere is not less 
than a three-hundredth part of the density 
of the earth’s atmosphere is fairly reasoned 
out, and the balance of evidence seems to be 
in favour of this view. 

The principal grounds advanced in its 
favour are the observations recorded by 
Schréter (whose work seems not to have 
been estimated at its proper value by Beer 
and Midler), that twilight occurs at the 
cusps of the moon; also that localities be- 
come dim and obscure, and that blue tran- 
sient fringes to the walls of craters or misty 
appearances are detected at sunrise, which 
soon afterwards disappear. If, as we shall 
presently see, there may still be glaciers of 
ice on the surface of the moon, it would 





seem that this effect may be due to the 
evaporation at sunrise from the surface of 
these glaciers. 

The author appears to incline to the 
theory that if the moon ever had a denser 
atmosphere, it may have been absorbed or 
have entered into chemical combination with 
substances in the moon’s crust. In common 
with most other writers who have studied 
the surface of the moon, he says that there 
is abundant evidence of the action of an 
agency like water as well as of an at- 
mosphere; and, like them, he offers no 
satisfactory explanation of how the water 
and the atmosphere have disappeared, but 
rightly rejects as inadequate, both the view 
founded on Hansen’s theory of the moon, 
that all the water is on the side away from 
the earth, and also the view that the water 
and atmosphere have been swallowed up in 
the interior. We shall presently return to 
this question. 

The third chapter describes the lunar for- 
mations, which are divided into three great 
classes—namely, plains, craters, and moun- 
tains. The plains, occupying more than half 
the moon’s surface, are divisible into dark 
and light plains. 

The dark plains are seen as large dark- 
grey spots by the naked eye; when 


“examined closely, they are seen to be traversed 
by numerous long ridges, and to contain low hills 
and mounds, interspersed with small crater-pits. 
They often present the appearance of alluvial 
deposits, and in many portions of their borders 
distinct traces of the apparent action of water 
can be clearly detected.” 


This chapter’contains minute descriptions of 
the terms ‘used to describe the numerous 
subdivisions of “craters” and mountains 
which are employed in the detailed descrip- 
tion of the maps. The walled plains which 
are classed under craters scarcely differ in 
character from the bright plains, except that 
they have ridges or mountain ranges sur- 
rounding them; from these we pass by 
almost imperceptible gradations through 
mountain rings to “ring plains, or ring 
mountains,” the great majority of so-called 
lunar craters, although they present no 
appearance of being in reality volcanoes. 
The portions apparently of volcanic origin 
are distinguished as crater-plains and craters, 
and the true volcanoes are termed “crater 
cones,”’ which cannot easily be distinguished 
from bright mountain peaks and white spots 
dispersed over the lunar surface. 

Among formations not classed under the 
three principal headings are the clefts, which 
are apparently dark beds of lunar rivers, 
but which are not yet fully accounted for, 
and the remarkable systems. of bright rays 
or streaks which are seen when the surface 
of the moon is under high illumination. 
These streaks extend for some hundreds of 
miles over all kinds of formations, starting 
from the principal ring-plains or mountain 
formations. 

The origin of these streaks is as yet un- 
known; they have been supposed to be 
connected with some process of surface 
action, and sometimes they appear to have 
been overwhelmed or to have been filled up 
by material from the surface of the plains. 
Noticing the variety of the tints on various 


‘least satisfactory. 





portions of the moon’s surface the author 
says :— 


“ The surface of the moon exhibits every kind 
of variation of pale yellow, grey, and white, and 
in many places the yellow merges almost into a 

ale brown. <A very noticeable contrast appears 
etween the greyish-white and white of the 
brighter portions of the high mountain regions 
and the walls of the great ring-plains, and the 
greyish-white and white of the streaks ; the 
former appearing as of considerable intensity and 
body, with a distinct tinge of yellow, whilst the 
latter seem to possess a thin bluish-white of 
little intensity, and almost as if it were semi- 
opalescent. Similarly the white of the bright 


| craters appears more bluish than yellow like the 


ring-plains, though surpassing these in intensity.” 


The chapter on “ Lunar History” is the 
The account of the 
“Lunar Theory” is so meagre that it would 
have been almost better to omit it. It 
has so little to do with the appearance of 
the moon’s surface, that it, might have been 
passed over as too vast and too important a 
subject to be included in a work which pro- 
fesses to deal only with the condition of the 
surface. The history of the discoveries 
made on the surface would have been more 
connected, and therefore more satisfactory, 
if it had been given separately. 

In the fifth chapter the author describes 
the changesof position and consequent altera- 
tions in the appearance of the moon’s sur- 
face due to the librations of the moon, and 
shows that, except near the limb, these 
alterations, such as shiftings of shadows, 
do not materially interfere with the study of 
the surface, since they may be calculated 
and allowed for, and cannot be held suffi- 
cient to account for any changes in the 
appearance of the details of the surface. 
He also discusses the principal instances of 
supposed physical change, such as.the change 
in Linné in 1866-67 and the change in 
Messier, and inclines to the view that varia- 
tions in the appearance of the nature of 
configuration as distinct from purely surface 
alterations are far less extensive than is 
generally supposed. The conditions of the 
earth’s atmosphere affect the appearances 
more than the librations of the moon, and 
the superficial changes such as changes of 
colour or brightness may be due to some 
process of weathering by the atmosphere. 

In the last chapter the author has given 
an account of the methods of determining 
the positions of points of the first, second, 
and third orders on the moon’s surface, and 
has supplied ample formulae for computing 
the elements of those positions. 

The description of the details of the lunar 
surface occupies more than three-fourths of 
the whole work, and is illustrated by an index 
map eight inches in diameter, and by a 
complete lunar map in twenty-two sections 
on a scale of twenty-four inches to the dia- 
meter of the moon. In each section the de. 
scription of each principal formation is 
followed by the description of the smaller 
lunar formations grouped around it, so that 
the peculiarities of any particular object or 
district may be easily found. One or two 
passages will give some idea of the difficul- 
ties to be overcome, and of the minuteness 
of the survey which must be made before 
such descriptions of the surface can be given, 
Describing the “ Sea of Cold,” which lies in 
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the North Polar Section (Map VI.), he 
says :-— 

“This mare appears in full, with a pale yel- 
lowish, or perhaps greénish-yellow, glimmer. The 
whole, especially in not entirely favourable at- 
mospheric conditions, appears as a streak of thin 
cloud, fog, or mist, stretching across the northern 
portion of the moon; and when a thin misty 
cloud is seen extended as a belt across the moon, 
the similarity between this and the Mare Frigoris 
is so great that one unfamiliar with the last would 
take it likewise for a cloud.” 


Again, in the South Polar Section 
(Map XVII.), in describing “‘ Maginus,” of 
which the author gives an enlarged map, on 
the scale of 100 inches to the moon’s dia- 
meter: “‘In high illumination, Maginus, as 
a grand lunar formation, does not appear, 
only a few isolated points being detectable.” 
“The special map shows the real nature of 
its constitution, and its entire dissimilarity 
to the volcanic craters.” 

The author has eight special maps or 
drawings of interesting objects on the scale 
of 100 inches to the moon’s diameter, for 
some of which as many as fifty carefully- 
executed drawings have been made. One of 
them, Gassendi (Map XII.), is remarkable 
for its very numerous and extremely delicate 
systems of rills, which are most difficult 
features, and are rarely well seen even with 
very powerful instruments :— 


“ The relation between the configuration of the 
surface and the position and path of the rills in 
this group within Gassendi appears very definitely 
marked, most of them being situated within 
shallow valleys, this being particularly noticeable 
towards the south-west of the interior. The in- 
fluence of hills and similar irregularities in nar- 
rowing the rills is also especially marked ; and the 
shadows of these entirely masking those portions 
during low illuminations, they are readily over- 
looked. Some connexion appears also to exist 
between the rill system and the peculiar passes in 
the walls of the formation.” 


Reasoning from the analogy of the earth 
there are several reasons why the atmosphere 
and water cannot be swallowed up in the in- 
terior: for instance, it has been shown that 
the material of which the earth’s crust is 
made up is not so rigid that it will not yield 
to the difference of attraction of the moon 
on its various parts; so that there must be 
an appreciable tide following the apparent 
motion of the moon, not only in the oceans, 
but also in the solids, which go to the 
formation of the earth’s crust. 

If, then, the difference of attraction of the 
moon on different parts of the earth’s crust 
is sufficient to cause that crust to yield, 
then the attraction of the moon on her own 
crust is surely sufficient to bend it inwards 
and to break it, so as to fill up all large 
hollows in the interior, especially when 
within those hollows there would be com- 
paratively little fluid resistance to be over- 
come. 

If the force of attraction of the moon is 
not suflicient to bend or break the crust, 
still the difference of attraction of the sun’s 
mass on different parts of the moon will 
cause a tide in its crust in the same way as 
the sun causes tides on the surface of the 
earth. 

If we picture to ourselves what the state 
of the moon must be, we shall see that there 
is abundant reason why there is no water on 











its surface. Since day and night in the 
moon are each a fortnight in length, all the 
water on the side away from the sun would 
be in the solid state. Shortly after sunrise 
the ice would begin to melt, owing to the 
intense heating effect of the sun’s rays; 
even if the density of the atmosphere were 
one-hundredth of the density of the earth’s 
atmosphere, the water running off the ice 
would ‘be heated to the boiling-point, which 
would then be only about 7°C, and would 
be converted into an invisible vapour. 

According to Regnanult, the maximum 
tension of the vapour of water at 0°C 
is 46 mm. According to Neison, the 
density of the moon’s atmosphere at the 
surface is a three-hundredth part of the 
density of the earth’s atmosphere at the 
surface ; so that the pressure is less than 
2°5 mm., which is the maximum tension of 
the vapour of water at the temperature of 
—8°C. 

Hence water, as a liquid, could not exist 
in the moon, seeing that its boiling-point 
would be below the freezing-point. 

If glaciers exist, then the vapour of water 
will be given off from them as a transparent 
vapour, and so we cannot expect to see 
traces of water on the surface. 

Hence the non-existence of sheets of 
water is no argument against the existence 
of glaciers in the moon, becanse the glaciers 
would only disappear by evaporation into a 
transparent vapour. 

If, then, the moon’s surface appears to 
have been acted on by glaciers, we can well 
believe that they have existed and that they 
do exist at the present time, and that some 
of the changes which are observed to be 
going on may be due to glacier action. 
These glaciers, if they exist, can only dis- 
appear by evaporation under the intense 
heat of the sun, and no aqueous clouds can 
be formed. Possibly the twilight at the 
cusps, and the transient blue fringes seen 
soon after sunrise, may be due to this rapid 
evaporation from the surface of these 
glaciers. On account of the considerable 
specific heat of ice and the high latent heat 
of water and its vapour, it is quite probable 
that the glaciers, if they exist, may not 
entirely disappear even in low latitudes, 
although the temperature of the surface may 
be 200° C. or even 300° C. 

The bright craters are said to have a 
bluish tinge, and the streaks are of a “thin 
bluish-white of little intensity,’’ and seem to 
be connected with some process of surface 
action, and at times to have been filled up 
by material from the surface of the plains. 
May we not here have evidence of the exist- 
ence, not of white snow, since there is very 
little air to mix with the ice, but of sheets 
of ice covering the mountain tops with 
glaciers flowing from them, which some- 
times melt away and leave their moraines 
behind them ? 

The delicate systems of rills within the 
ring-plains also point to some action of a 
similar kind. They run in shallow valleys, 
are narrowed by hills and irregularities, and 
have some relation to one another and to the 
passes in the walls of the formations in which 
they are seen. 

Here we have indications of something 
like a glacier system, or of something in a 





molten or in a half-molten state. These 
rills are seen at the full moon and near the 
equator, where the temperature is probably 
above 200°C. A mass of sulphur would 
become a river, and running down would 
again become a viscous solid in the valleys ; 
possibly within the craters the temperature 
may reach the melting-point of tin, and 
even the boiling-point of sulphur. As a limit 
to the temperature all over the surface we 
may say that probably a river of sulphuric 
acid would still remain liquid even on the 
boiling surface of the moon. 

We have here a wide field for speculation 
within the limits of the possible, and can 
only arrive at the most probable solution by 
patient labour such as for some years past 
Mr. Neison has devoted to his observations 
of the moon. W. Gryitis Apams. 








Etude sur quelques parties des syllabatres 
cunéiformes. Essai de philologie acca- 
dienne et assyrienne. Par Francois Le- 
normant. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1877.) 


Tis important work has a twofold character, 
polemical and scientific. It is, in the first 
place, a reply to M. Halévy’s continued at- 
tempts to demolish the structure of Accadian 
philology which is just beginning to rise 
above the ground. It would be useless to 
occupy space with a controversy which has 
assumed on one side so strongly personal a 
character. For anyone who, without per- 
sonal or national prejudices, has given a 
candid consideration to M. Lenormant’s 
Etudes accadiennes and La langue primitive 
de la Chaldée, the main doctrines of those 


epoch-making works are placed outside the © 


category of disputable things. M. Halévy 
is worthy of a better fate than that of a 
Boyle. His name will always remain con- 
nected with the discovery and decipherment 
of the Himyaritic inscriptions, and if he 
would only take up the study of cuneiform 
from the beginning, he would doubtless win 
fresh laurels on this still more exciting field. 
In his present eccentric attempt tosubvert in a 
moment the results ofthe labour of years,he has 
been compelled, as M. Lenormant has shown, 
to avail himself exclusively of the works of 
those whom he attacks. On pages 10, 135, 
159, 183-4, the reader will find such a col- 
lection of misunderstandings, inaccuracies, 
and rash theories, as would suffice to ruin 
the reputation of any ordinary scholar. But 
the work before us appeals in a high degree 
to Semitic scholars, and even to the philo- 
logical public in general. It is as a Semitic 
scholar, and a devoted though still very 
backward Assyrian student, that I venture 
to notice it in these columns. Not the least 
instructive portion of the book is the preface, 
in which the author sums up the present 
condition of Accadian (or Sumerian) phil- 
ology. He observes that on most of the 
fundamental points all professed Assyriolo- 
gists are unanimous—c.g. on the existence of 
an agglutinative tongue, closely allied to the 
agglutinative languages of pre-Aryan Media 
and Susiana, and spoken by the earliest in- 
habitants of Babylonia. The only doubt 
which exists is as to theaffinity of Accadian to 
the Turanian or Altaic tongues. It is often 


asserted that Turanian scholars are as a body 
opposed to such an affinity. 


‘his, however, is 
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incorrect ; the well-known names of Don- 
ner, Hunfalvy, and Sayous (and these are not 
alone) are quoted in favour of the admission 
of Accadian among the Turanian tongues. 
M. Lenormant also gives a list of the analo- 
gies and differences of Accadian and the 
ordinary Turanian grammar. The question 
whether the analogies constitute a real 
affinity, or whether they arise from a parity 
of organism and of genius, can only be deter- 
mined by deeper researches into the Accadian 
phonetics and vocabulary. It is this to which 
M. Lenormant proposes to devote the next 
yearsof his life,and as aspecimen he publishes 
the present study on fifteen select passages 
of the cuneiform syllabary.—It will surely be 
impossible to resist the evidences of induc- 
tive scientific method which this book sup- 
plies. The completeness with which all the 
data are produced—those of the text as well 
as those of the syllabaries—enables the 
reader to control the author at every step. 
I may specially mention the explanation of 
the curious fact that the root ti, “ to live”’ 
and also “‘life,” becomes ¢i/a as a substantive 
in “the state of prolongation.” It appears 
that in “the absolute state”’ the vowel- 
ending becomes apocopated, and the final 
consonant of the root is either elided 
or transformed into a surd nasal: thus 
tila becomes ti or tin. Similar pheno- 
mena are shown to occur in words whose 
root ends in m (cf. dumuzi = Tammuz, and 
duzi) or n, and especially in tturals. 
But perhaps the most important addition to 
our knowledge of cuneiform is contained in 
the second appendix, where an Assyrian 
expression (nim sumsu), commonly rendered 
** sculptures ”’ or “‘ precious metals,” is shown 
to mean ‘everything whatever it may be.” 
Bilingual documents have furnished the key 
to the problem. It would be easy to cite 
many corrected. translations here for the first 
time proposed by M. Lenormant. But, for 
the sake of those who are not students of 
Assyrian, I will now point out a few inci- 
| dental notices which bear on other depart- 
ments of study. 

For example, the Hebrew ish (insh), 
“man,” is connected by M. Lenormant 
(p. 97) with the Assyrian nis, “ spirit,” 
“vital breath ;” comp. our use of “souls” 
for “persons.” He derives nis from the 
well-known root meaning weakness. The 
whole study in which this occurs is ex- 
tremely interesting. On p.11 the curious 
Hebrew word elilim, “ vain gods,” “ idols,” 
is illustrated by the Assyrian wlulu “a 
phantom.” On p. 117, &c., a very useful 
list is given of Assyrian and Babylonian 
wines, and the countries which supplied 
them. On p. 109, an important note on the 
importance of a nameamong the Accadians, as 
almost constituting personality (cf. Lev. xxiv. 
11, 16). On p. 171, the Assyrian title bel 
tabti (Smith’s Assurbanipal, p. 199) is 
explained as magister largitionum. May we 
not compare Jeremiah li. 59, where Seraiah, 
according to the Septuagint, was not “a 
quiet prince”’ (!) nor yet a “ quartermaster- 
general,” but “in command over the gifts” ? 
Thus the “ magister largitionum ” appears to 
have been an official known as well to.the 
Hebrew as to the Assyrian Court. The Acca- 
dian and Assyrian glossaries form an import- 
ant addition to the usefulness of the volume. 





























The work is dedicated to Mr. Sayce of 
Oxford, whose pioneering labours in Accadian 
philology are constantly referred to with 
high praise by the author. It is, indeed, a 
special pleasure in reading all M. Lenor- 
mant’s works to notice his full and generous 
recognition of other men’s labours. It 
cannot be surpassed, and hardly I think 
equalled by any living author. 

T. K. CHeyne. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
GEOLOGY. 

Ture are clearly two ways in which solid matter 
may be removed from the land and carried ulti- 
mately to the sea, through the agency of running 
water. One of these is the mechanical disintegra- 
tion of the rocks, and removal of the solid detritus 
by suspension in water; the other is by the less 
obvious process of chemical solution, by which the 
soluble constituents are washed out of the rocks, 
and carried off by running streams, not in a state 
of mechanical suspension discernible by the eye, 
but in the invisible condition of chemical solution. 
While the amount of sediment borne seaward by 
rivers has been the subject of investigation by Mr. 
A. Tylor, Prof. Ramsay, Prof. Geikie, and some 
other authorities, the second process, although not 
altogether neglected, has received much less atten- 
tion from geologists. We are, therefore, glad to 
find that the subject has been studied by Mr. 
Mellard Reade, of Liverpool, who recently took 
oceasion to bring it before the local Geological 
Society in his Presidential Address. 

Mr. Reade’s main aim has been to estimate the 
total quantity of solid matter annually removed 
from the surface of England and Wales by the 
solvent action of rain. Taking the mean rainfall 
of the country at 32 inches, and the area at 58,300 
square miles, it is calculated that not less than 
68,450,936,960 tons of water would directly or 
indirectly run off the surface in the course of a 
year; this is equivalent to 18°3 inches of rain 
spread over the country, the remaining quantity 
of the rainfall (13-7 inches) being lost by evapora- 
tion. By comparing the large number of analyses 
in Dr. Frankland’s Report to the Rivers Pollution 
Commission, it is further calculated that the total 
quantity of solids in solution in this water would 
amount to 8,370,630 tons: and estimating them 
at 15 feet to the ton, it is found that the amount 
of this denudation is equal to ‘0077 of a foot ina 
century ; in other words, it would take 12,978 
years to lower the level of our country by one 
foot. It is a noteworthy fact, brought out by 
these calculations, that the quantity of solid 
matter thus removed in solution is pretty equally 
distributed throughout the land. The southern 
and eastern parts of the country are composed, it 
is true, of rocks, which, as a rule, are younger, softer, 
and more soluble than those of the north and the 
west; but then it must be remembered that the 
amount of rain which falls in these soluble areas 
is much less than that which drenches the older, 
harder, and less soluble rocks of the western and 
northern districts. From the limited area of 
England and Wales, Mr. Reade advances to the 
Continent of Eurdpe, and then growing still 
bolder attempts a rough estimate of the amount 
of matter removed in solution from the entire 
surface of the earth. Such estimates, being neces- 
sarily based on very insufficient data, are, of 
course, only extremely rude approximations; but 
they are nevertheless of some value, provided that 
we take care to avoid placing too much reliance 
upon them. Without following the author’s labo- 
rious calculations, we may remark that he feels 
himself justified in making the provisional 
assumption that about 100 tons of rocky matter 
will be dissolved per annum by means of rain 
from off every English square mile on the earth’s 
surface. The erosive action by which’ solid 
matter is thus removed in solution by rain is 





termed by Mr. Reade “soluble denudation ;” for 
our own part we should prefer to call it “ Chemi- 
cal denudation,” as distinguished from “ Mechani- 
cal denudation.” 


Amone the geologists of this country who have 
used the microscope with exgellent effect as a 
means of deciphering the obscure structure of 
some of our rocks, Mr. J. A. Phillips deserves 
special recognition, since he has always taken care 
to associate his minute mineralogical analysis with 
an exact chemical examination of the same speci- 
men. His attention has recently been directed to 
some of the eruptive rocks of North Wales, more 
especially those which occur at Penmaenmawr, 
near Conway, in Carnarvonshire, where they are 
extensively worked as paving and building mate- 
rials. The crystalline felspathic rock of Pen- 
maenmawr presents several varieties, all more or 
less fine-grained in texture and dark-greenish in 
colour. By cuttirig sections of these varieties, 
and analysing portions of the same specimens, the 
author has sought to trace the chemical and 
mineralogical changes which the original rock has 
suffered, and by which the differences exhibited by 
the various specimens have been produced. The 
details of this investigation, too technical for re- 
production here, have been submitted to the Geo- 
logical Society. Attention is directed in the same 
paper to the changes which have gone on in the 
curious rock known as Uralite porphyry. This 
rock, which is found near Dolgelly, and occurs 
also at Predazzo, in Tyrol, contains crystals of 
uralite, or augite converted into hornblende. The 
uralite in the Welsh rock has been chemically 
attacked around the margin of the crystals, and 
this alteration has in some cases extended so far 
inwards that the crystals have gradually been con- 
verted into a mere nebulous mass. 


Last autumn Prof. Von Lasaulx, of Breslau, 
visited this country, and after studying the Loan 
Collection at South Kensington, examined the 
geology of parts of Ireland and the south of 
Scotland. In the last number of the Neues 
Jahrbuch he gives the preliminary results of his 
investigation. Among the most interesting of 
these is his discovery of tridymite in the quartz- 
rhyolites associated with the basalts of co. 
Antrim, where the mineral occurs to such an 
extent that some specimens of the rhyolite may 
be called tridymite-rock. To the same journal 
Prof. F. Roemer, who accompanied Von Lasaulx, 
contributes a long and interesting sketch of the 
geology of Ireland, and does not fail to record his 
admiration of the Earl of Enniskillen’s collection 
of fossil fishes, which he had an opportunity of 
inispecting at Florence Court. 


PatarontoLoetsts will find in the February 
number of the Geological Magazine descriptions 
and figures of several new species of fossils, both 
vertebrate and invertebrate. Sir Philip Egerton 
describes some new pycnodonts, including a species 
from the Folkestone Gault, which he refers to 
Heckel’s genus Coelodus and distinguishes as 
C. ellipticus ; a new species from the greensand of 
Pinney Bay, near Lyme Regis, which he names 
C. gyrodoides, in allusion to the-resemblance which 
the specimen offers to the teeth of Gyrodus; and 
a species obtained some years ago by Dr. Bower- 
bank from the London Clay of Sheppey, and now 
termed Pycnodus Bowerbankit. 


Mr. H. Woopwarp, the able editor of the 
Geological Magazine, contributes to the same 
number a note on the crustacean genus Anthrapa- 
laemon, from the Coal Measures. This note is in- 
troductory to an article by Principal Dawson on 
some palaeozoic crustaceans from Nova Scotia. 
The earliest known example of a fossil crustacean 
belonging to the long-tailed ten-legged group was 
obtained many years ago by Prof. Prestwich from 
the Pennystone ironstone which occurs in the 
coal-measures of Coalbrookdale. This was origin- 
ally termed Apus dubius, but the generic name 
was subsequently altered by Mr. Salter to Palaeo- 
carabus. Previously to suggesting this change, 
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however, Salter had described a Scotch specimen 
from the Lanarkshire coal-field under the generic 
designation of Anthrapalaemon. Mr. Woodward 
now maintains that there are no valid grounds for 
distinguishing two distinct genera of these crus- 
tacean remains, agd consequently suggests the 
retention of only one name, Anthrapalaemon, which 
has priority over Palaeocarabus. Dr. Dawson's new 
species was obtained from the South Joggins coal- 
field in Nova Scotia, and is named after its dis- 
coverer A. Hilliana. The other crustacean de- 
scribed by Dr. Dawson is a species of trilobite, 
Homalonotus Dawsoni, from the upper part of the 
Arisaig series of Nova Scotia, equivalent to the 
Ludlow rocks of this country. 


AMERICAN palaeontology, so far at least as re- 
lates to the fossil invertebrata, has suffered a 
severe loss by the death of Prof. F. B. Meek. 
This distinguished palaeontologist was born in 
Madison, in the State of Indiana, on December 10, 
1817, and died at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, on December 21, 1876; he was, 
therefore, about fifty-nine years of age. Assistant 
first to Dr. Owen, afterwards to Prot. James Hall, 
and then for some years to Prof. Hayden, he had 
spent the greater part of his life in the service of 
the various surveys of the States, and had proved 
himself equally competent in the field and in the 
cabinet. His industry, not less than his ability, 
is sufliciently attested by the numerous papers 
which he contributed to the scientific journals of 
America, by his publications in the official reports 
of the surveys with which he was connected, and, 
above all else, by his magnificent volume on The 
Invertebrate Cretaceous and Tertiary Fossils of the 
Upper Missourt Country. This last volume, which 
was published by the Geological Survey of the 
Territories and was the crowning work of his life, 
received notice in the AcADEMY a few months 
before the author's death. 


SEVERAL reports of American surveys have re- 
cently reached this country. An imposing volume 
has been issued as the Geological Report on the 
Surveys west of the 100th meridian, in charge of 
Lieut. G. M. Wheeler, after whom the mineral 
Wheelertte has recently been named. The full 
scientific reports of this survey run to six volumes, 
of which the geological forms only one. It con- 
tains details of work carried on up to the close of 
the field-season of 1873. The geological informa- 
tion is spread over a very wide field, extending 
through six different States and territories, and 
greatly increasing our geological knowledge of the 
territorial domain west of the Mississippi River. 
Dr. Loew contributes some mineralogical and 
agricultural observations on portions of Colorado; 
New Mexico, and Arizona. A Report of Progress 
of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, 
by Mr. Stevenson, has also been lately published. 
It is devoted to a description of the Greene and 
Washington districts of the bituminous coal-field 
of Western Pennsylvania. 


METEOROLOGY, 


Report on the Meteorological Office.—The Report 
of the Treasury Committee, which sat during 
seven months of last year, has at last appeared, 
with Kvidence and Appendices. The principal 
changes in the office recommended in this Report 
are as follows:—Ocean meteorology to be trans- 
ferred to the Admiralty, it being assumed that the 
Lords of the Admiralty consent, and will make 
the Hydrographical Department adequate for the 
purpose, and that the advancement of science, so 
far as the ocean is concerned, will be no less an 
object with the Hydrographical Department than 
it has hitherto been with the Meteorological Com- 
mittee. Moreover, the observations taken at sea 
are to be so made and digested as to be available 
for scientific purposes in connexion with those 
made on land. As to land meteorology, the office 
to be placed under a council appointed by the 
Royal Society. This body to be paid, and a 
sum of 1,000/, to be allocated for the purpose. 





The number of stations supplementary to the 
existing self-recording observatories, should all of 
these be continued, to be largely augmented, espe- 
cially in Ireland. The council to be at liberty to 
appropriate a portion of their annual grant to the 
purposes of any special researches which they may 
think important. The expense of the scheme is 
estimated at 14,500/., being an increase of 4,500/. 
on the present grant, but of this sum 1,500/. will 
be handed over to the Admiralty, should that de- 
partment undertake ocean meteorology. Of course 
the elaboration of the details of the scheme is to 
be left to the council. -With reference to the 
Scottish Meteorological Society, the representa- 
tions of which had been specially referred for con- 
sideration, the recommendations are:—Only such 
payments to be made to the society by the council 
as are necessary for obtaining observations at 
stations required for the purposes of the council ; 
for securing the proper inspection of such stations, 
and for compiling and checking the registers; or 
for special researches conducted by the society 
with the approval of the council; but no grants 
are to be made to ordinary observers, or for any 
general purposes of the society which lie beyond 
the scope of the operations to be placed under 
thé council. The same principle to be applied to 
all similar local bodies interested in the study of 
meteorology. In conclusion, the committee “ feel 
bound to express their sense of the great value of 
the disinterested services which, at the cost of 
much time and labour, have been rendered during 
so many years by the committee appointed by the 
Royal Society.” Eighteen witnesses in all were 
examined, and the Appendices to the Report con- 
tain, inter alia, a summary of the Reports of the 
Meteorological Office since 1867; a Report from 


‘the Royal Society on the scientific value of the 


work of the office; and a Digest of information 
relating to the meteorological organisations in 
foreign countries, which was received in reply to 
a circular issued by the Treasury Committee. 


The Meteorology of the Equatorial Region of 
the Atlantic.—The Meteorological Office has just 
published the results of its work on this subject in 
the form of an atlas of seventy-six plates and 
charts, and a volume of remarks of 568 pp. in 
4to.* The region investigated extends in latitude 
from 10° S. to 20° N., and in longitude from 10° 
to 40° W., and it is divided into three belts, each 
of ten degrees of latitude. For each of these belts 
we have two monthly charts, one for instrumental, 
the other for non-instrumental observations, while 
the remarks contain copious extracts from the 
logs, relating to any matters of interest, meteoro- 
logical or ctherwise, which may haye been noted 
by the captains. These remarks are classified 
according to one-degree squares and to date, while 
the results in the charts are given for areas of 2° 
of latitude and 5° of longitude. The twenty-four 
charts for each of the three belts make up seventy- 
two, and the remaining four charts give (1) the 
isobars and prevailing winds; (2) the isotherms 
of air; and (3) the isotherms of sea-surface 
temperature and the prevailing currents, thus 
showing the prevailing characteristics of the 
meteorology of the district. The remarks con- 
clude with observations on the best routes across 
the equator in each month. In an appendix we 
have a discussion of the two years’ observations 
made at Ascension by the late Lieutenant Rokeby, 
R.M., with the results as to the diurnal march of 
the different phenomena. The entire publication 
affords a storehouse of information as to the 
meteorology of a very important region, such as 
has never before been presented to the public, and 
which is calculated to be of the greatest value as 


well to the practical seaman as to the scientific 
man. 


Standard Barometers.—The question of the 
possible adoption of individual barometers and 


* Charts of Metcorological Data for Nine Ten- 


Degree Squares of the Atlantic, §c., with Accompanying 
Remarks. (Stanford.) 





thermometers as the absolute standards for all 
meteorological investigations having been intro- 
duced into the programme for the coming Con- 
gress at Rome, Prof. Wild has published in the 
Bulletin of the Russian Academy for November 
28, 1876, a paper in which he endeavours to prove 
that his own standard barometer, described in the 
Repertorium fiir Meteorologie, Bd. iii., is, as he 
has repeatedly asserted, the only instrument which 
gives by direct reading an absolutely accurate 
measurement of pressure. He criticises particu- 
larly the Kew standard, to the principle of which 
he raises several objections, and concludes with 
remarks on the measures which should be taken 
to secure a satisfactory comparison of the standard 
barometers of Europe by means of travelling 
barometers. He recommends that two instruments 
be always taken, one of Fortin’s pattern, the other 
a syphon barometer, and expects an accuracy of 
+ 0°001 in. to be attainable. In an appendix 
Prof. Wild criticises sharply Prof. Moritz’s report 
on the comparison of barometers at the stations in 
the Caucasus, which appeared in the Bulletin 
International last autumn. 


Hygrometrical Observations in India, — Mr. 
Blanford has given in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (vol. xlv. part 2) a very inter- 
esting paper on the results of experiments made 
by him in various parts of India under circum- 
stances of extreme dryness, for the purpose of com- 
parison of the results obtained by the use of 
Regnault’s hygrometer, and by the wet and dry 


bulb hygrometer, the observations being treated . 


by different formulae. The conclusion derived 
from the mean of all the observations is that, 
under an open shed, August’s formula accords 
with the indications of Regnault’s. hygrometer 
very well, even down to a depression of the dew- 
point of more than 40° below the temperature of 
the air. Both Apjohn’s formula and Glaisher’s 
factors appear to give too high a result. The 


paper concludes with some remarks on the pre- - 


cautions required in the use of Regnault’s hy- 
grometer. 


The Theory of Anemometers.—In the Bulletin 
of the Russian Academy for Dec. 12, Prof. Wild 
deals with the present condition of anemometry, 
which he holds to be- eminently unsatisfactory, 
whether we attempt to record pressure or velocity. 
He criticizes particularly, as the most generally 
adopted form of instrument, Robinson’s anemo- 
meter, with its well-known principle of the rela- 
tion of three to one between the velocity of the 
wind and of the cups. Our readers may remem- 
ber that some years ago MM. Dohrandt and 
Thiesen meade a series of experiments at St. 
Petersburg on various Robinson’s anemometers by 
means of a rotation apparatus, which led them to 
conclude that this relation was not quite exact. 
Dr. Robinson replied in a paper in the Proceedings 
of the Royal Irish Academy for January, 1876, 
and has since obtained funds from the Govern- 
ment grant with which he has instituted a series 
of experiments on the influence of friction, &c., 
on the action of the instrument. He is understood 
to be at present occupied with the discussion of 
his results. 


Meteorology in Japan.—We have received @ 
non-official paper by Mr. Henry B. Joyner, who is 
at the head of the Meteorological Observatory at 
Tokei, dealing with the importance of the creation 
of'a regular meteorological organisation for Japan. 
At present the only regular stations in the king- 
dom, besides Mr. Joyner’s own, are that of Dr. 
Geerts at Kioto, and one belonging to the Imperial 
Mining Office at Nagatamachi, Tokei, under Mr. 
Godfrey, who has recently issued a volume con- 
taining some mean results for the years 1873-5 in 
the graphical form. 


The Rainfall of Germany.—The number of the 
Austrian Journal for February 1 contains a review 
of yon Bebber’s work on the geographical and 
seasonal distribution of rain in Germany, a subject 
which has been hardly touched since the appearance 
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of Dove's Klimatologische Beitrige in 1857. The 
work is illustrated by nine charts. At the close 
we have an important Appendix on the influence 
of forests on rainfall, based to a certain extent on 
the observations of Ebermayer in Bavaria. 


The Theory of Atmospherical Motion.—Those 
of our readers who may not be able to gain access 
to the work by Profs. Guldberg and Mohn which 
was recently noticed in these pages, may be glad 
to learn that the authors have commenced the 
publication of an abstract of their results in the 
Austrian Journal, the first part, which appeared 
February 15, being devoted to the consideration of 
the motion of horizontal currents. 


Prof. Jelinek.—The same number of the Journal 
contains a very carefully prepared obituary notice 
of Dr. Jelinek, from the pen of his colleague in 
the editorship, Dr. Hann. The list of his papers, 
&e., is forty-six, of which all but six are meteoro- 
logical. 





PHILOLOGY. 


In the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft E. Haas has a valuable paper on the 
origin of Indian Medicine. D. H. Miiller con- 
tinues his Himyaritic studies with descriptions 
and engravings of four unpublished inscriptions 
from the British Museum ; eight (of which seven 
are forgeries) from Colonel Miles of Muskat ; and 
the Rehatsek inscriptions in the Bombay Museum ; 
and adds some interesting notes on Himyaritic 
phonology and on the syntax of the numerals. 
Alex. Kohut contributes an essay on the nume- 
rous attacks upon Parseism and Hormuzd-worship 
to be found in the writings of the Second Isaiah. 
C. Sandreczki has a curious article on Maltese, 
with specimens of Maltese Volkslieder; and Dr. 
Otto Blau continues his papers on Phoenician 
inscriptions. 

THe second number (pp. 81-176) of the Bez- 
triige zur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
edited by Bezzenberger, begins with an instructive 
paper, by Gustav Meyer, on the transition of an 
ec into the simple vowel in Greek, in which he 
proves this phonetic change, which is among the 
chief sources of the so-called z¢acism of the modern 
Greeks, to have begun very early, and to throw 
light upon a certain number of phenomena in 
Greek etymology which would be otherwise in- 
explicable. The most important paper of the 
number is one by W. Deecke, who transcribes and 
discusses nineteen Etruscan inscriptions which 
have never been published before, and have, in 
part, been quite recently discovered by Dr. Korte 
on a journey through Etruria. R. Pischel en- 
deavours to show that the dative was originally 
used in Sanskrit, and hence in the Indo-European 
languages in general, not in order to express an 
indirect object, as was supposed by some, but 
as answer to the question, whither? and adduces 
a host of examples from the Prakrit and Pali lan- 
guages in support of his argument. Fick’s disqui- 
sitions on the Greek nouns which are formed with- 
out a suffix. are continued in this number by him 
and Fiihrer, and Leo Meyer treats of some permu- 
tations of vowels in Latin. There are some minor 
papers besides, by Fr. Miiller, R. Roth, and 
others. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Grocrapuicat Socrery.— (Monday, 
February 12.) 


‘Tur introductory lecture on “ Scientific Geography ” 
was delivered by Lieut.-General Strachey, R.E., F.R.S, 





Numismatic Sociery.—( Thursday, February 15.) 


Joun Evans, Esa., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Madden communicated the first of a series of 
papers on the coins of Constantine and his successors, 
with especial reference to the times and places of 
appearance of distinctively Christian symbols on 
them. This subject has not before been satisfactorily 





treated ; but the labours uf Count De Salis have very 
much smoothed the way for its investigation. Mr. 
C. F. Keary read a paper treating of the rise of the 
coinage of the various barbarian nations which esta- 
blished themselves on the ruins of the Roman Empire. 
In this paper only the fifth century a.p. was dis- 
cussed. The writer contended that while cattle com- 
posed the chief wealth of the Teutonic barbarians, 
they had likewise some preparation for the use of a 
coinage in the use of the precious metals for personal 
adornment in the form of rings and chains which 
could be used in currency. The earliest coinage of 
the Teutons consisted of mere barbarous imitations 
of the Roman Imperial gold coins; but while these 
were accumulated by the conquerors the conquered 
still used Roman and Byzantine silver for the pur- 
poses of trade and production. 





Puaysicat Society.—( Saturday, February 17.) 


Pror. W. G. Apams, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Prof. Guthrie exhibited, for Mr. C. J. Woodward, an 
apparatus he has devised for showing to an audience 
the interference of transverse-waves. A light frame, 
capable of moving in a vertical plane, carries a 
horizontal strip of tin, about two feet in length, cut 
in the form of the ordinary sine-wave, and which sup- 
ports, by means of a roller, a light wooden block 
carrying an ink recorder in front of a sheet of paper. 
This block slides in a vertical slot in a piece of wood 
which can be moved horizontally, supported by a 
roller on another similar strip of tin fixed parallel to 
the first and vertically below it. The moveable frame 
rests on a castor attached to this block. If the rela- 
tive positions of the waves be now varied, and the 
blocks moved along them, the path traced by the ink 
recorder will represent the wave due to their combi- 
nation.—Mr. S. P. Thompson exhibited some galvano- 
meters in the form of magic-lantern slides which he has 
arranged for exhibiting their indications to an audience. 
—Mr. Wilson then showed an arrangement for exhibit- 
ing convection currents in heated water. It consists 
of a small glass cell with parallel sides, In the base 
of the wood dividing the sides is cut a slight depres- 
sion to expose a brass tube which traverses it hori- 
zontally, and is open at one end, while the other is 
bent at right angles, and connected with a flask con- 
taining water. The brass tube where it is exposed in 
the cell is surrounded with a jelly formed of gelatine 
containing rose aniline, and the cell is filled with 
water and projected on the screen. When the tube is 
heated by boiling the water in the flask, the jelly is 
liquefied, and the liberated colouring matter rises in 
the water, showing the direction of the heated current. 
—Prof. Guthrie exhibited an arrangement he has 
been using with a view to determine the vapour ten- 
sion of water, and explained the difficulties to which 
such a determination is liable, and the manner in 
which his apparatus has so far failed. It was shown 
that a crystal of alum or a saturated solution of salt, 
when introduced into the Torricellian vacuum, de- 
presses the mercurial column less than pure water, 
whereas a solution of size, gum arabic, or any 
colloid, depresses it to precisely the same extent. 
It thus appears that water in its different states of 
combination has different vapour densities, and their 
determination requires an arrangement in which the 
several substances can be easily introduced into the 
Torricellian vacuum, and very slight changes of the 
level of the mercurial column can be ascertained. 
Prof. Guthrie then showed the manner in which elec- 
tricity is distributed on non-conductors, such as the 
plate of an electrophorus, by placing it for a given 
time beneath a point connected with a charged 
Leyden jar, and subsequently sprinkling a mixture of 
sulphur and litharge over it. It was shown that the 
diameter of the circle formed below the point after the 
superfluous powder had been removed was not purely 
a function of the distance between the point and the 
plate, but is mainly influenced by the conductivity of 
the material ; and further that, if the point be directed 
obliquely towards the plate, the circle formed is very 
slightly elliptical, but the ellipticity is in no degree 
proportionate to the obliquity of the point; and 
finally, he showed that if the non-conducting plate of 
an electrophorus be written upon with a metal, and 
sprinkled with the above mixture of sulphur and 
litharge, the former or latter adheres according to the 
nature of the metal used. 











Zoorocicat Socrety.—( Tuesday, February 20.) 


Pror. Frower, F.RS., V.P., in the Chair. Mr. 
Osbert Salvin exhibited a series of drawings taken 
during Hunter’s voyage to Australia in 1788-92, 
wherein Duke of York Island, as it then existed, was 
depicted, together with various objects of natural 
history.—A communication was read from Prof. Owen, 
containing an account of some additional evidence 
recently obtained of the former existence of extinct 
birds allied to the genus Dromornis in Australia.—Mr, 
Sclater read a paper on the birds collected by the Rev. 
George Brown on Duke of York Island and on the 
adjoining parts of New Ireland and New Britain. 
Eleven species were described as new to science, 
among which were a new kingfisher proposed to he 
called Tanysiptera nigriceps, and a new pigeon to 
which the name -Macropygia Browni was assigned.— 
Dr. G. E. Dobson read a paper on a collection of bats 
collected by the Rey. George Brown in Duke of York 
Island and the adjacent parts of New Ireland and 
New Britain. Among these four were considered to 
belong to undescribed species, and one of theso 
to a new genus of the Frugivorous Bats, proposed 
to be called Melonycteris. Mr. E. R. Alston 
read a paper on the Rodents and Marsupials 
collected by the Rev. George Brown in Duke of York 
Island, New Britain and New Ireland. The species, 
six in number, were either identical with New Guinea 
forms or nearly allied. For the three new species the 
names of Mus Browni, Uromys rufescens aud Macro- 
pus lugens were proposed.—Messrs. O. Salvin and 
F. Du Cane Godman read the descriptions of a collec- 
tion of Lepidoptera made by the Rev. George Brown 
on Duke of York Island and its neighbourhood. The 
series of butterflies contained twenty-six genera and 
forty species, while in that of the moths eleven 
genera were represented by fourteen species.—Mr. E. 
J. Miers read a description of the Crustacea collected by 
the Rev. George Brown on Duke of York Island. The 
collection, with one exception (Lysiosquilla arenaria), 
belonged to the Decapoda, and contained in all forty- 
four specimens representing sixteen species. Although 
none of the species were new to science several were 
interesting and little-known forms.—Dr. A. Giinther 
read a paper on a collection of reptiles and fishes 
made by the Rev. George Brown on Duke of York 
Island, New Ireland and New Britain. Of nine lizards 
represented in the collection one was described as 
new, and of eleven snakes three were considered to be 
hitherto unknown. Among the latter was a new 
genus and species of Erycidae, proposed to be called 
Erebophis asper.—Mr. H. W. Bates read a paper on 


‘the Coleoptera collected by the Rev. George Brown on 


Duke of York Island, New Ireland and New Britain. 
The collection comprised forty-four species, and con- 
tained some of the finest species of the New Guinea 
fauna. Among these were many examples of a new 
Longicorn, proposed to be called Batocera Browni after 
its discoverer. 





Merteorotoaicat Socrety.—( Wednesday, 
February 21.) 


H. S. Eaton, Esq., M.A., President, inthe Chair. The 
President gave an inaugural address. After referring 
to the various theories advanced to account for changes 
of climate, he observed that, in drawing deductions 
from a long series of observations of the temperature 
of the air, it is important to ascertain whether the con- 
ditions of the surrounding districts have altered. 
Otherwise changes in reality due to local causes may 
be erroneously assigned to secular variation. The 
climate of London has thus been modified by the con- 
sumption of fuel and the vast population. He esti- 
mated that the heat developed from the present 
annual consumption of 5,000,000 tons of coals on the 
Metropolitan registration area of 118 square miles, 
and from all other artificial sources, would suffice to 
raise the temperature of a stratum of air 100 ft. in 
depth resting on that area, 2°*S every hour. The effect 
of the growth of the population of London from 900,000 
at the commencement of the century to 3,500,090 at the 
present time, and of the still greater increase in the 
eomparative consumption of coal, was manifested by the 
rise in the average temperature of the air at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, which place was year by 
year becoming more surrounded by a net-work of 
houses and population. For this reason Greenwich 
was not a suitable place for a meteorological observa- 
tory of the first order. Mr. Eaton subsequently re- 
ferred to some of the practical difficulties experienced 
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in pursuing the study of dynamical meteorology.—The 
following papers were then. read : “ Barometrical and 
Thermometrical Clocks for Registering mean Atmo- 
spheric Pressure and Temperature,” by William F. 
Stanley ; “Solar Thermo-Radiometer,” and “On an Im- 
provement in Minimum Thermometers for Terrestrial 
Radiation,” by James J. Hicks. Several instruments 
were also exhibited. 





Socrety or Antiquartes.—( Thursday, February 22.) 


TF. Ovvry, Ese., President, in the Chair. Mr. Fresh- 
field gave an account of a pamphlet published during 
the Commonwealth period, which contains an amusing 
list of fictitious titles of books referring to the 
politics and scandals of the time. Mr. Franks ex- 
hibited the rubbings of brasses in the county of 
Essex which he has presented to the society. The 
county contains in all 319 brasses, of which he has 
rubbings of 198. Of those representing ecclesiastics, 
the most important is that at Chigwell, on the tomb 
of Samuel Harsnett, Archbishop of York, who died 
in 1631. The figure is of full length, attired in mitre 
and cope, and bearing the crosier of a bishdp, not the 
cross of an archbishop. The metal is of uncommon 
thickness, and fastened to the stone in accordance with 
the will of the deceased prelate. At Stifford there 
are brasses of Ralph Pechy, rector of the church in 
1375, and of another clergyman of a later date, 
enveloped in a shroud. Great Bromley possesses the 
brass of William Bishopton, priest, dated 1482. Of 
military effigies, the earliest is the brass on the tomb 
of one of the Fitz Ralph family, at Pebmarsh, and 
the next that of Sir John de Walton with his wife, at 
Wisbeach. The date of the latter is 1847. The same 
church contains a badly-executed example of Flemish 
work to the memory of Ralph de Newington, dated 1370. 
At Bowers Giffard is another fourteenth-century 
brass, that of Sir John Giffard, who bears a shield 
semé with fleurs-de-lis. There are several specimens of 
the fifteenth century. At Chrishall—Sir John de la 
Pole and Joan Cobham his wite, whose daughter mar- 
ried Sir John Oldeastle for her fifth husband. At 
Halsted—Bartholomew, third Baron Bouchier and his 
two wives. At Little Hawksley—Sir Robert Swin- 
burne and his son Thomas, Mayor of Bordeaux, are 
represented side by side on the same brass, but there 
is a great difference in the style of the armour of the 
two figures. The effigies of Henry Bourchier, first 
Earl of Essex, and his wife, at Little Easton, are 
partly of brass and partly of copper, the latter metal 
being more suitable as a foundation for enamelling 
and gilding, with which the monument was decorated. 
A tomb at Little Hawksley is remarkable for giving 
the figures of a lady and her two husbands, the second 
being Lord Marney, who died 1549. William Lord 
Beaumont, who was imprisoned during the Wars of 
the Roses and died insane, is buried at Wivenhoe 
with his wife, who afterwards married the Earl of 
Oxford.’ Their brass possesses a very elaborate 
canopy. As examples of legal costumes the most 
interesting specimens are the brass of Thomas Rolfe, 
serjeant-at-law, in Gosfield Church, and that of Sir 
Thomas Urswick, recorder of London, at Dagenham. 
Both these belong to the fifteenth century, the former 
being the earlier. 





Royat Socmty.—( Thursday, February 22.} 


Dr. Hooxer, C.B., President, in the Chair. The 
following papers were read :—‘‘ On Crookes’s Force,” 
by G. J. Stoney and R. J. Moss; “On the Structure 
of Magelona,” by Dr. W. C. M‘Intosh; “ On a New 
Form of Tangential Equation,” by Prof. Casey; 
“ Addition to the Bicireular Quartic,” by Prof. Cay- 
ley; ** On the Influence of Height in the Atmosphere 
on the Diurnal Variation of the Earth’s Magnetic 
Force,” by J. A. Broun; “On Heat as a Germicide 
when discontinuously applied,” by Dr. Tyndall. 








FINE ART. 


HENRI MONNIER. 


You heard of the death of Henri Monnier, who 
was at once a draughtsman, an actor, and a 
literary man. To have been an actor is the same 
as having been a bird. Visa est triduo et placutt 
. . . was the epitaph of an actress of ancient 
times. Henri Monnier first trod the boards in the 
year 1831. He excelled in what in the studios 





is called faire des charges. When with a select 
company of friends, Monnier would step for a 
moment behind a screen and reappear in the eha- 
racter of a postilion, a portress, an old marquis, 
ora young man from the country, adopting the 
distinctive voice and accent of each, and earrying 
on in their persons the most life-like conversa- 
tions. He made his début at the Vaudeville 
in La famille tmprovisée, in which he ap- 
peared in five different characters. He did not 
produce as much effect in public as in a small 
company. In the parts he subsequently played his 
comedy was generally voted cold; as actors say, 
i] jouait en dedans.” His single, his undoubted 
triumph was La grandeur et décadence de M. 
Joseph Prudhomme, a five-act comedy produced 
at the Odéon in'1852. The piece was sufficiently 
full of matter for the attention of the public to 
be well sustained throughout; Monnier himself 
sufficed to fill it; his conception of the stupid and 
pretentious bowrgeots, who believes in every ab- 
surdity that flatters his monstrous self-conceit, 
and sacrifices his daughter’s happiness to his own 
boundless ambition, was marvellous, bordering 
even here and there on the tragic. And yet the 
piece could never be revived. The French bowr- 
geoiste who had been so cruelly mystified by the 
Empire, could never bear to have the type of all 
their shortcomings and littlenesses brought before 
them again. 

Monnier’s literary reputation is likely to be little 
more enduring than his theatrical. He is lacking 
in the general qualities which make a work popular 
—that is to say, intelligible to all by reason of the 
loftiness of its good sense or the brilliancy of 
its satire. His reproduction of the talk of the 
small bowrgeorsie is too faithful, his irony and 
sous-entendus too unceasing. He remains, never- 
theless, a very accurate dictionary of common 
speech, and abounds in traits copied from nature, 
and genuinely comic or cruel. Vaudevillists and 
novelists will long continue to read, consult, and 
pillage him. Monnier was ignorant of what is 
termed “action.” But the gift of observation of 
type he possessed to a degree very rarely met with 
in our literature. 

This brings me to Monnier’s third incarnation, 
the draughtsman. As such his work is sure to 
be collected and handed down to a very remote 
posterity. He studied under Guérin and Gros, but 
belonged to the group which had succeeded under 
the Restoration in escaping tlre classic revival: such 
were Bonington, Delacroix, Schefier, Lami, Roque- 
plan, &c. He had a heavy touch, and his transverse 
shadows looked like the hacks of a sword on a 
wooden mannikin. But this kind of drawing was 
wonderfully expressive, as expressive as, though 
more brutal than, Leech’s, He used the lithcgraphic 
pencil a great deal for his album series: the figures 
were merely outlined and then coloured in outline 
like your Rowlandson’s, forinstance. About the year 
1824, he paid a visit to England with Kugéne Lami, 
and they picked up a great many very picturesque 
and characteristic subjects in the streets of London 
and in the country. Your soldiers and sailors, 
your bare-armed servant girls, your policemen, 
and your carriages, as well as your public-house 
and chapel interiors, your aristocratic drawing- 
rooms, and the rooms of your hotels revealed to 
the French dresses, gestures and customs which 
were most assuredly quite as unknown to them as 
was Japan ten years ago. But these were not his 
greatest triumphs. His particular talent lay in 
the clever and minute portraiture of the smug 
ridiculous homes of the small French bourgeozsze 
and the personages he peopled them with: of the 
public offices, the self-important principals and 
their lazy subordinates. With relentless hatred 
he pursued the rich grocer whose highest ambi- 
tion is a grade in the National Guard that he may 
be received aw Chdteau; men who annihilate the 
artists they condescend to invite to their table 
with their ignorant question’ and remarks; the 
whole class of wealthy upstarts who suddenly 
took the lead-in’ French politics and were to find 
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the formula of their aspirations in the famous 
mot of a Minister, Enrichissez-vous. Monnier was 
pitiless, and he was right. All the delicacy, all 
the chivalry of France must have perished had 
not Romanticism come to the rescue. He never, 
it may be noticed, ridicules the young. When 
young men and girls are his subjects, his pencil 
becomes supple and draws them with a certain 
elegance and imparts to them a touching grace. 

I knew Monnier, of late years, very well. He 
was an old man of a nice and refined exterior. He 
had the hooked nose, the projecting chin and the 
drooping cheeks of the Roman Emperors of the 
Decline and Fall, and the ironical mouth and the 
eyes, sparkling behind his spectacles with malice, 
of M. Thiers, for whom the cockneys sometimes 
mistook him, which led to the most amusing 
scenes, for it is needless to say that, as a comedian 
and a satirist, he was, when the occasion served, 
a capital hand at mystification. He ate to excess, 
like the old men of the ancien régime; afterwards 
took a nap by the fireside ; then, if he had a sym- 
pathetic audience, would begin almost in his 
sleep and between the pufis of his pipe, which 
was always going out and always having 
to be relit, telling stories that lasted sometimes 
for hours and excited the wildest laughter, 
and also, I may add, the keenest admiration. 
It was a sort of spoken photography. They 
should have been taken down in shorthand, 
those wonderful stories, to which the nasal and 
hoarse tone of the narrator gave additional gro- 
tesqueness and effect. No matter what class he 
took off, he knew all its ridiculous features, all its 
vices, its secret thoughts and motives, In those 
brief moments, moments to which none but his 
contemporaries and his friends can bear witness, 
Henri Monnier was a genius. Pu. Burry. 








ART SALES, 


On the 21st ultimo Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son and Hodge sold a few coins, &c., being 
the collections of the late Rev. Charles Dupuis 
and others. The specimens, on the whole, were 
of no great rarity; and chiefly worth mention 
are the following :—Crown, half-crown, and shil- 
ling of Oromwell, 1658, 5/. 5s.; a Charles II. 
crown, 2/. 15s.; pattern crown, George IV., by 
Whiteaves, 3/. 1s. ; ditto, William IV., by Wyon, 
very fine and rare, 14/.; Victoria, pattern half- 
shilling, probably unique, 7/.; a set of Maundy 
money, Anne to George III., 1/. 18s.; Elizabeth, 
Pound Sovereign, 37. 10s, ; Henry V. or VI., Noble 
and Angel, 2/. 12s.; Genoese Republic, Lire 96, 
1798, and Lire 12, 1794, 4/. 6s.; a Coronation 
Medal of George I., 4/. 2s.; ditto of George IV., 
by Pistrucci, 5/.; Polish medal of Stanislaus 
Augustus, 7/. 5s.; Edward VI., half-sovereign, 
2l. 9s.; Mary, sovereign, 3/. 8s.; Charles I. 
(Oxford Mint), Treble Unit, 1644, 4/. 8s.; Oliver 
Cromwell, his Broad, 1656, 6/. 2s. 6d.; Oxford 
Pound Piece of Charles I., 1642, 7/.; Charles I., 
Briots, 3/. 3s.; Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico, 
“20 Pesos,” 1866, 4/.1s.; John V. of Portugal, 
1724, “ 30,000 piece,” 6/. 14s, 

On the 21st ult. Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods sold the gorgeous furniture of the late 
Hon. Mrs. Maberley. Among the pictures were 
three Bouchers, a portrait of Madame Dubarry 
as Venus attired by the Graces, which sold for 
1487. 1s.; portrait of Madame de Pompadour, 
full length, 712. 8s.,and two children with flowers, 
100 gs. On the 22nd a pair of Oriental jars, 
ruby colour, with flowers in medallions, sold for 
175 gs.; an octagonal jar, with medallions of 
birds and flowers, 119 gs.; a bronze door- 
knocker, Neptune and two sea-horses, 18/.; a 
Louis XIV. hanging clock and barometer, in black 
boule case, 4907. 


On the 23rd ult. was sold a most valuable col- 
lection of old Oriental porcelain, which fetched 
extraordinary prices. A pair of kylins, 15} in. 
high, richly enamelled in green, 240/.; a pair of 
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old Japan jars and covers, painted with flowers in 
medallions, 100/.; a small-necked jar, 19 in. 
high, rare black ground, enamelled with horse- 
men in a landscape, in brilliant green, 185/.; a 
pair of celadon ewers, with Louis XIV. ormoulu 
mo untings, 201 gs.; a pair of sea-green crackle 
vases, 17 in. high, mounted with chased ormoulu 
feet and handles, 500 gs. ; a set of three cylindrical 
jars, 223 in., with equestrian figures and orna- 
ments in green, 135 ¢s.; a pair of jars and covers, 
with medallions of flowers and butterflies, 140 gs. ; 
a tall square-shaped vase, 25 in. high, with lotus 
leaves and flowers in green and white, on a_ black 
ground, 425 gs.; a triple gourd-shaped bottle, 
27 in. high, with flowers in brilliant colours on 
white ground, 106 gs.; a pair of fine jars and 
covers, 23 in. high, richly enamelled ground with 
medallions of birds and flowers, 115 gs.; a similar 
pair, with figures in medallions, 180/.; a pair 
of jars, 33 in. high, with baskets of flowers and 
fruit, the tops surmounted by kylins, 205 gs.; an- 
other pair, with birds, trees, and flowers, the 
covers surmounted by birds, 385 gs. The sale of 
125 lots realised 4,893/. 


No prices of very great note were realised at 
Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods’ on Saturday, 
when the water-colour drawings that had belonged 
to the late Mr. Poole, the fashionable tailor, were 

“ dispersed. There were also some pictures b 
David Roberts, T. S. Cooper, G. Cole, W. C. T. 
Dobson, J. F. Herring, sen., W. J. Webb, E. H. 
Corbould, &c. Among Mr. Poole’s water-colours, 
the highest prices were obtained by Bay of Naples: 
Midday Rest, a fine example of T. M. Richard- 
son, 152 gs.; and: Interior of the Hotel de Ville, 
Bruges, by Louis Haghe, 150 gs. Among the 
pictures, which came, we believe, from various 
private collections, we remark Windsor Castle, 
From the Thames, by G. Cole—a landscape with 
cattle and ferry-boat, in summer afternoon light— 
130 gs.; Children’s Children, by Mr. Dobson, 
320 gs.; The Temple of Neptune at Paestum, a 
fair example of David Roberts, 155 gs.; a Scotch 
moor scene, with keeper, game, and dogs, by 
Ansdell, 250 gs. Sir William Fielden’s pictures 
are to be sold to-day, and Mr. Stone Ellis’s collec- 
tion of the drawings of David Cox on Friday. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHALOLOGY. 


Tue statue of the late Sir William Fairbairn, 
executed by Mr. Geflowski for the Manchester 
Town Hall, has been on. view recently at the 
sculptor’s studio, 21 Camden Road. It is a 
strictly portrait-like statue; a photograph from 
the model was published a few months ago in the 
Art Monthly Review. 


THE enormous collection of prints formed during 
many years by the Rev. Burleigh James, a country 
clergyman, is not yet, we believe, on view; but 
its. portly illustrated catalogue, of which the 
briefest mention was made in last week's 
AcapEmy, has come under notice, and it, perhaps, 
quite as much as the collection it represents, de- 
serves remark; its price is five shillings. The 
illustrations, by the process of photo-gravure, pre- 
sent us with the reproductions of a few rare, and 
of several pleasing, subjects; but it is difficult to 
understand the principle on which they have been 
selected, and a survey of them en masse may pro- 
bably lead to the conclusion that the recent inno- 
vation of publishing illustrated catalogues is 
hardly to the advantage of the collector and the 
amateur. It has the etfect, of course, of bringing 
into prominence, and of emphasising, so to speak, 
those pieces in the collection which are chosen for 
illustration, whether these are really the rarest 
and finest things in the cabinet to be offered for 
sale, or whether they are not. Even in a book 
the question of illustrations always presents diffi- 
culties. Flameng, in illustrating Charles Blanc’s 
Rembrandt, no doubt consulted the real interest 
of the collector, in choosing for reproduction, not 
the most beautiful, but generally the rarest things 





in the master’s work—the things the collector 
could least of all hope to obtain. But as it is in- 
evitable that these should often be not the most 
attractive of aspect, and often also not the.speci- 
mens most readily lending themselves to the 
process of reproduction, it follows that in sale 
catalogues choice is often made of what the expert 
in old prints knows to be minor examples, which 
are thus lifted, in the eyes of the less informed, 
into an eminence not rightly theirs, and all this 
of course without the slightest desire to mislead, 
but through a necessity of the case. Thus, in the 
Burleigh James catalogue we find the reproduc- 
tion of a pretty Bartolozzi after Sir Joshua, of no 
great mark ; of Hoppner’s Cecilia, and of Miss Peel 
after Lawrence—both, we believe, suffictently easy 
of acquisition. The Miss Cholmondely after Sir 
Joshua, and some others, are on the other hand 
confessedly rare; but the knowledge of the 
beginner is by no means added to by mixing the 
two classes. In giving the title ‘Prince and 
Princess of Wales” to the portrait-group after 
Largilliére, a mistake is surely made. A Prince 
and Princess of Wales must obviously be husband 
and wife, while we fancy the title rightly describ- 
ing these would be found, on ‘the original print, 
to be “ Prince de Galles et sa seur.” This is one 
out of many portraits, some of which possess much 
interest. The sale begins on March 19; the 
Rembrandts will not be sold until May. 


Tur Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
which opened to the public last weel, is much 
above the average: it is, indeed, on the whole, 
a very worthy and interesting exhibition, both as 
regards the pictures painted specially for Edin- 
burgh and those which have previously been seen 
at Burlington House. Of the latter, there are 
specially noticeable Mr. Fildes’s Widower and Mr. 
Millais’s Sir Isumbras at the Ford. Mr. Orchard- 
son and Mr. Pettie likewise exhibit. A fine 
though slight and seemingly late Corot, Zarly 
Morning, is lent to the exhibition. One of the 
most impressive Scottish landscapes is Wet 
Ground, towards Evening—the winding of field 
and field path, under brown-grey skies broken at 
the horizon. It is by Mr. George Ackman, and 
is of the highest order. Mr. John Smart, a 
newly-elected Scottish Academician, sends several 
Highland scenes of his usual skill. Mr. Paul 
Chalmers,a portrait-painter of remarkable veracity, 
contributes, besides his portraits, two landscapes, 
Early Snow and On the Callander Road. Mr. 
Sam Bough, an erratic artist of many gifts, is 
this year less fortunate than usual. Mr. Waller 
Paton is laborious and chilly. Mr. George Reid 
sends a small portrait, very vigorous and charac- 
teristic, of Edward, the Banff naturalist. It 
was done, we believe, expressly that M. Rajon 
might etch it for Mr. Smiles’s popular book. 
A little group of painters, who are friends 
—Mr. Noble, Mr. John Reid, and Mr. White— 
contribute interesting studies of the treatment 
of figures in open-air light. One of the 
group, indeed—Mr. John Reid—sends a much 
more ambitious picture; many figures in an 
orchard at a “rustic spelling-bee.” Here this 
young artist essays the presentation of character 
ard humour, as well as the difficult technical 
matter of light-in-shade. Two figure-subjects 
demand attention for their exquisite skill, One of 
them is Mr, Thomas Graham’s picture, 4-Milking, 
in which a sturdy damsel, free and healthy of 
look and of gesture, strides down the grass-field : 
her colours an admirable harmony of reds, from 
reddish-brown of the very clear eyes to audacious 
red of the hair, and carnations of cheeks glowing 
with wind and the open weather. The design is 
charming, the whole bearing of the figure, and 
even its permanent lines of robust grace being in 
perfect accord with the facial expression. Nor is 
there, in the obtaining of this pictorial though 
sturdy beauty, the slightest departure from truth 
to nature in the type selected. Mr. Keeley 
Halswelle, known now long as a vivid colourist, 
and successful in the broad and effective repre- 





sentation of scenes that touch the realm of melo- 
drama, makes a great mark in the present exhibi- 
tion by a work of comedy, so to say, of finished 
humour and keen observation, recalling much more 
Géroéme and Meissonier than the work generally 
associated with Mr. Halswelle’s name. Its subject 
recalls in particular, as the Edinburgh Daily 
Review has already pointed out, a picture of 
Géréme’s contributed to the Salon of a couple 
of years ago—Son Eminence Grise: a great 
ecclesiastic descending the stair amid obeis- 
ance from those on whom his eye can rest, and 
mockery from those who are out of his sight. 
But Mr. Keeley Halswelle, in his Antonelli, has 
not insisted on the contrast. Calling his picture 
after a dignitary who was living when he painted 
it, it would have been too execrable taste to have 
done so. But the comedy is none the less apparent 
in the very various bows of the body and ex- 
pressions of the face by which courtier and lackey 
reveal their characters to the artist who watches 
them as Antonelli passes. 


Tue death occurred, a little time since, at 
Canonbury, of Mr. W. B. Tiffin, a man with 
whose name and figure the elder London collector 
is familiar. His name, standing with others at 
the foot of the title-page of Wilson’s Rembrandt * 
Catalogue, published more than forty years ago, is 
of itself a sufficient indication of the length of 
time during which he exercised an influence on 
the tastes of picture-buyers, only less perhaps than 
that of his more eminent fellow-tradesman, Mr. 
William Smith, whose bequests of English work 
to the Kensington Museum and to the National 
Gallery of Dublin were altogether exceptional, 
and will doubtless prove to be quite what they 
were designed to be—educational to many. Mr, 
Tiffin himself belonged to a class of art-dealer 
now rarer than in former days. He was not 
chiefly a speculator ; but was a judge of many fine 
things. 





An exhibition of works of modern art has been 
opened this month at Nice under the auspices of 
the Prince Hirbey and the Comte d’Aspremont. 
It is rendered interesting by the fact that Meis- 
sonier and several other distinguished artists have 
sent pictures to it. 


A FINE bas-relief in marble, entitled - Zes 
Adieux, executed by the late distinguished 
sculptor M. Perraud, and considered by him to be 
‘one of his principal works, will be exhibited in the 
next Salon. It was medelled in clay, it seems, by 
Perraud nearly thirty years ago, but it was only 
recently, at the desire of Charles Blanc, who 
offered the marble for the purpose, that Perraud 
undertook it in the more lasting material. He did 
not, however, live to finish it. This has ‘been 
done by M. Thomas of the Institute, with what 
success will be seen at the Salon. 


Some interesting particulars were given lately 
by M. L. Courajod in Le Francais concerning the 
celebrated fountain of Diana, formerly at Fon- 
tainebleau, but which is at present being set up 
under the direction of M. Barbet de Jouy in the 
Louvre. The vicissitudes to which this fine work 
of the French Renaissance has been submitted are 
certainly curious, but it is still more curious that 
the original cast which Henri IV. had taken from 
the marble figure of Diana should have been lost 
from the time of the French Revolution until the 
ae day, when it has been found at Malmaison 

y M. Barbet de Jouy. The name of the artist 
who executed this bronze cast has never been 
known, but the figure discovered at Malmaison 
reveals the name of Barthélemy Prieur—a sculptor 
of note of the time of Henri IV.—and the date 
1602; so that there seems little doubt that we 
have here the original bronze executed by order of 
that monarch, and that the statue which passes 
for original at Fontainebleau is really only a later 
copy, substituted for the original at the time of its 
restoration to Fontainebleau after the French Re- 
volution. ’ 
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Tue fine collection of pictures belonging to the 
Duc d’Aumale, which was recently removed from 
the Duke's residence at Twickenham to his castle 
at Chantilly is now, it is stated, admirably dis- 
played in a special gallery fitted up for the pur- 
pose in the castle. The nucleus of the D’Aumale 
collection was formed by the Prince of Salerne, 
the father-in-law of its present possessor, but the 
Duce d’Aumale himself during a period of five-and- 
twenty years of collecting, has added to it very 
considerably, and at present it contains as many 
as 3,952 pictures, besides a goodly number of 
engravings. It has been stated that the Duke 
purposes to exhibit his whole collection to the 
public at his hotel in the faubourg Saint Honoré 
next month, but this seems rather curious con- 
sidering that it has only just been established at 
Chantilly. Probably it is only a certain number 
of the best pictures which will be shown in Paris, 
or, as the Chronique des Arts surmises, it may be 
simply the magnificent series of portraits bought 
by the Duc d’Aumale in London last year from 
the Lenoir collection. 


Tue American Government have not yet re-. 
plied officially to the invitation to take part in the 
Exhibition of 1878, but it is supposed, in spite of 
the little contretemps that arose out of the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition, that they will do so, though 
probably, like other nations, they are beginning 
to experience ‘the tyranny of exhibitions.” 
England seems about the only country that has 
responded heartily to the French invitation. The 
refusal of Germany is still a sore subject. 

A statuE of George Sand by Clésinger has 
just been purchased by the French Minister of 
line Arts from M. Emile de Girardin, who has 
parted with it in order that it may be set up in 
the public salon of the Théitre Frangais. 

Tue annual exhibitions of the Cercle Artis- 
tique et Litiéraire (Rue St. Arnaud) and the 
Cercle de (Union Artistique (Place Vendéme) 
are now open. In the latter two paintings by 
Meissonier are attracting attention. ‘lwo pictures 
by M. de Nittis, also, in which he has depicted 
Trafalgar Square with its fountains, Nelson 
column, blackened architecture, and busy life, ex- 
cite great interest, especially among English 
visitors. These pictures are unusually large, but 
itis said that the artist has somewhat marred 
their artistic effect by attempting too much detail. 

In the last two numbers of the Belfry (October, 
1876, and January, 1877), Mr. Lewis André dis- 
cusses the iconography of angels, as exemplified in 
English art, and describes a number of repre- 
sentations of them, both pictorial and architectural, 
beginning with the Saxon period. His careful 
classification of the costume of the figures, and of 
the symbols which accompany them, will be of 
great use in interpreting the mediaeval paintings 
which are so often discovered on the walls even 
of the smaller parish churches, when the white- 
wash of Puritans and churchwardens is removed. 


Tue Reliquary occupies a very useful position 
among archaeological journals, not merely on 
account of the value of the articles, but because 
considerable space is given to the publication of 
original records. The numbers for October 1876 
and January 1877 contain extracts froni the 
registers and churchwardens’ accounts at Win- 
chester, Stretford, and other parishes, as well as 
memoranda about the church bells of Derbyshire 
and Cornwall, There is so much that is valuable 
in our parish records, and they are in most cases 
so liable to injury that any systematic attempt at 
printing them, on however small a scale, is a 
general benefit to the community. 








THE STAGE. 
THE COMEDY AT THE STRAND, 
Tie comedy called Babes in the Wood, by Mr. 
‘Tom Taylor, was brought out first at the Hay- 
iuarket in 1860, and so long a time had passed 





since its performance that the revival of it at the 
Strand on Saturday should have had much of the 
interest of a first night. But the revival was for 
the most part unwisely ordered, unless, indeed, it 
was wise to rely chiefly on the attractions ef one 
grotesque actor, Mr. John S. Clarke; and, more- 
over, quite apart from insufficiency in the cast, 
it appeared likely that what was originally the 
more or less serious interest of the piece had been 
somewhat rudely tampered with. If not, then 
Mr. Tom Taylor's errors of judgment are liable to 
be more important than our experience proves 
them, and he is not only content at times to treat 
a grave situation—skilfully worked up to—with 
words of quite conventional sorrow, theatrical 
pathos, stagey and laboured precision, as we know 
him sometimes to be, but is also capable of thrust- 
ing upon us what is meant to be pathetic before 
we have had any chance of so far believing in his 
characters as to be able to care for them. The one 
fault is visible in a good deal of his work: the 
other not, to our knowledge, in any of it: whence 
we derive the conclusion either that the dialogue 
must at the Strand Theatre have been grossly 
maltreated, so that merely the skeleton of a serious 
interest was left—a skeleton that wanted clothing 
—or else that the undue insistance upon the almost 
farcical elements dear to Mr. Clarke, and the un- 
due suppression of anything like deliberate art 
and action among those with whom the main 
interest should lie, combined to make incredible 
such adventures as are generally the theme of 
serious comedy. 

Be this as it may, it was a hopeless task on 
Saturday to grieve sympathetically with those 
who grieved upon the stage. The respectable 
elderly nobleman who had been mistaken for a 
thief, and who broke into childish tears on con- 
fiding to a lodging-house keeper whom he saw for 
the first time that. he was father to the im- 
pecunious young married woman he had come to 
relieve, failed to convince anyone of due occasion 
for weeping. He left the stage without his in- 
tended efiect. And the worthy young married 
woman who, in the space of about three minutes, 
underwent all the emotions proper to one who is 
unjustly suspected of infidelity, and who in a trice 
is admitted to have been but erroneously subjected 
to such an every-day accusation, succeeded no 
better in persuading us that critical moments had 
been reached, and that the attention of the audi- 
ence was seriously besoughtand expected. Pecuniary 
ruin, too, which, at an earlier moment in the play, 
had seemed to threaten the young runaway married 
couple, was clearly not an affair of any import- 
ance, since those on whom it pressed could carry 
on an affectionate and lightsome, not to say 
humorous, dialogue over the small change of 
the last five-pound note, and could cheerily discuss 
their favourite dishes when apparently within 
forty-eight hours of accepting workhouse fare. 

It is true, indeed, that they had other resources. 
The young woman was a musical composer, in 
amateur days, and now that a profession seemed 
necessary, her manuscripts could be bandied about 
from publisher to publisher, each publisher politely 
approving of them for possessing precisely the 
qualities which would prevent their sale, and 
accordingly returning them with thanks and the 
regret that they were on a higher level than the 
music that would pay. The young man, too, was 
an amateur landscape-painter, and now that money 
was wanted, he might at least be allowed the in- 
expensive luxury of posing as an artist of repute 
by the simple process of putting a high price on 
his drawings. - But these resources were found to 
be of small practical use, and it is no doubt the 
wholesome moral of the piece that the young 
couple must needs pretty soon fall back on the 
more substantial aid of the family fortune. We 
cannot say that the art of Mr. W. H. Vernon and 
of Miss Lottie Venn brought the moral very much 
home. 

It is not for these performers that the piece was 
revived, steadily painstaking as is Mr. Vernon, 





agreeable as is Miss Lottie Venn. It was revived 
for Mr. John S. Clarke, the popular and eccentric 
comic actor, who assumed the part of Beetles, 
played originally by Mr. Buckstone. Beetles was, 
in days before those treated of in the comedy, a 
lower middle-class idler who, in common with a 
fashionable bankrupt, might be described as “ of 
no occupation;” but when we see him in the 
play he is at first the long-suffering, then the re- 
sisting, and last the reconciled, husband of the 
lodging-house keeper with whom Mr. and Lady 
Blanche Rushton are constrained to live. He 
serves as a typical illustration of the brow-beaten 
and the henpecked, urged nevertheless at times 
to revolt. And Mr. Clarke in this time-worn 
character manages to be exceedingly funny. He 
is not a comedian for the display of whose talent 
there is needed a supply of brilliant dialogue, but 
a comic actor who must be suffered to provide 
himself duly with “stage business,” and to revel 
in broadly expressive pantomime and grimace. 
Excelling in his own not very elevated tield, he 
has won the praise of crowds of playgoers, and 
the success of his contortions, his gesticulations, 
his exaggerated but still skilful expressions of fear 
or defiance, is a fact which will have to be re- 
gistered by all chroniclers of the contemporary 
stage, impartially, though not indeed with any 
special heartiness of approval. 





MR. JOHN OXENFORD. 


A writer of much mark in the theatrical world, 
Mr. John Oxenford, who for about thirty years 
acted generally as the dramatic critic of the 
Times, died on Wednesday in last week. Mr. 
Oxenford was born at Camberwell so long ago as 
1812, and, like many men who have eventually 
pursued the profession of journalism, he was origin- 
ally meant for the law. The papers that have 
spoken already about his death or his career have 


done so ina kindly rather than a critical way, - 


and this is no doubt well, Mr. Oxenford’s own 
kindliness having never been open to question. 
Besides, our younger playgoers and writers, what- 
ever they may have chanced to see of the man, 
ean never have seen his work at its best: we 
speak of course of his critical work; other good 
literary work, such as his very graceful and sym- 
pathetic translation of Eckermann’s Conversations 
with Gocthe, remains to all of us. But of his 
later critical work little could be said in unqualified 
praise, if it were one’s business to apply to the 
efforts of age and satiety the standard of a man’s 
prime. Possessed not only of sound and various 
learning, but of an immense experience, Mr. Oxen- 
ford, in these latter days, the work of which alone 
can be accurately tested, sometimes failed to bring 
these invaluable qualities into just and equal play. 
Everything that he saw upon the stage seemed 
to his kindness very good, and the poorest things 
were good enough to command such easy- 
humoured commendation as took away much of 
the force from praise bestowed at times upon 
plays and players of exceptional merit. Mr, 
Oxenford was no doubt a man of the world, 
writing, as a man of the world should, for the 
large public whose common sense has at least as 
good a claim to be regarded as the crotchets and 
subtle ingenuities of a very special student. But 
the worst of it was that his tolerance went so far 
as ta reduce the expression of opinion too much 
to a dead level of eulogy, which had weight at 
last simply because it had the good fortune to 
appear in @ newspaper which can even afford to 
be eccentric when it chooses, and not because there 
was special justification for that eulogy in Mr. 
Oxenford’s critical discernment going far deeper 
than the gaze of his brethren. With Jules 


Janin—the great power in French dramatic 
criticism during the major part of Mr. Oxenford’s 
life—Mr. Oxenford most favourably contrasts, at 
least in every quality but that of style; for the 
English critic did habitually with thought and 
pains discuss his subject, while the French 
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critic, even before those last days of seclusion 
at Passy, did little but write pretty things 
a propos of it. With M. Sarcey—the great power 
in French dramatic criticism of our own day— 
Mr. Oxenford contrasts not so favourably; the 
French writer possessing, in addition to the desir- 
able kindliness and to the capacity for enthusiasm 
needed for dealing even justly with good subjects 
and real talents, the not less necessary power to 
say, in the right interest of the large public, things 
that may seem harsh to the persons whose work 
in authorship or acting has to be deprived of 
praise. + FREDERICK WEDMORE, 





Tue art of writing a successful piece for the 
Gaiety Theatre just now reduces itself to the art 
of providing something that can be made amusing 
by Mr. Toole, and, judged by that easy standard, 
Mr. Burnand has probably succeeded, even though 
he has done little more than adapt into English 
a comic fancy of Labiche and a collaborator at 
the Palais Royal. Three acts are not very 
worthily filled by the presentation of such adven- 
tures as befall Mr. Rumford in Mr. Burnand’s 
Artful Cards; but the devices and the hair- 
breadth ‘scapes that are illustrated by the acting 
of Mr. Toole are such as it has long been the cus- 
tom to applaud on the stage, and Mr. Toole’s 
devices and escapes are accomplished with a com- 
bination of comical ingenuity and comically stupid 
timidity such as the popular comedian has often 
before given us. For his peculiar range of ex- 
pression in face and voice the part of Mr. Rum- 
ford is unquestionably suited — Rumford, the 
impoverished and prodigal recipient of the not too 
liberal bounties of his rich wife—Rumford, who, 
being a married man of conventional stability 
in conduct, yet envies his nephew the freedom 
of bachelorhood—Rumford, who with the light- 
hearted carelessness characteristic of the heroes 
of three-act farces, especially when they are 
adapted from the French, deceives his wife 
in many small matters as long as deception 
is possible, and when deception is no longer 
possible is smitten with fear and penitence, and 
then in due time rewarded by forgiveness. The 
present is by no means the first occasion on which 
stories of this kind have been told on the English 
stages before audiences who have had to try hard 
to persuade themselves that they were witty. The 
motive is an old one, and the hearty welcome Mr. 
‘Toole gets as he successively develops his many 
bits of comic business is itself due not to any 
novelty in the actor, but rather to the gradual re- 
cognition of this or that long-familiar and long- 
accepted thing. The tricks of Mr. Toole’s voice 
and of his gesture, and of his facial expression— 
his dull honesty and slow and ponderous good- 
humour—have amused the idle hours, not only of 
his devotees, but of many who do not accept his 
genial talent as quite the best manifestation of the 
art of comedy. Mrs. Leigh, Mr. Alfred Bishop, 
Mr. Westland, Mr. De Belleville, and Mr. Robin- 
son, make up acast of painstaking and sufficiently- 
capable performers. ; 

Awnoruer piece of Mr. Burnand’s—more frankly 
and legitimately wild than that noticed above— 
has been performed at the Aquarium Theatre 
under circumstances worthy of remark. Black 
Z'yed Seusan has been performed, not nightly, but 
daily, and the example of daily performances is 
likely before long to be followed in other places, 
and the system of morning playgoing to be as 
established a thing as that of morning concert- 
going. The system, which began so tentatively 
with performances once a day, will have its 
advantages and disadvantages, and some effects 
probably not generally expected now by those who 
see it still in its youth. Morning audiences have 
hitherto differed, and they must continue to differ, 
irom evening audiences. They are far less mixed 
—ihe work-a-day London element being wholly 
absent; the house being divided between Lon- 
doners of no occupation and holiday people from 





the provinces. Except where the performance 
itself is of so good a kind as to attract only the 
more cultivated playzoers, the house is not so 
pleasant to act before as is an every-night mixed 
audience. It is not so quick to perceive and 
understand, and often when the performance #s of 
the highest class, the house consists in an unwonted 
measure of curiosity-seekers with no knowledge— 
unsuspected people drawn from one knows not 
what strange burrows, by a great name as fasci- 
nating as was the Pied Piper's music. But so- 
called “ morning performances,” if they are to be 
given daily, must invite a larger class, and include 
the habitual playgoer. That will probably come 
to pass at last by achange in the hour of perform- 
ance. It has now to be two o’clock—an hour, 
that is, much too early for the convenience of the 
many—because the actors’ must play again in the 
evening. But an actor who can play both morning 
and evening once a week will hardly be able to do 
it every day: daily morning, or really afternoon, 
performances argue the abandonment of evening 
performances at the same theatre; and the thing 
will very likely end, at least in one playhouse, by 
the institution of theatricals from four to seven 
o’clock—that is theatricals before dinner, but after 
work is over. Quite other audiences than the pre- 
sent limited ones will then be gained. Moreover, 
such a development of the system of daily repre- 
sentations might not be without effect cn the stage 
as a profession. The habitual idling in the early 
hours of the day, when other men work, and the 
habitual toiling in late hours of the evening, when 
other men rest, tell upon not a few who might, 
under changed conditions, regard the stage as a 
profession more open to their choice. 


Tue revival at the Folly Theatre of the little 
comedy, Nine Points of the Law, has been 
welcomed by those who are glad to see more than 
one good actor there engaged again in a gocd 
part. Miss Lydia Thompson herself appears as 
Mrs. Smylie, with some not undeserved success. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. KenpDAL give three morning per- 
formances at the Gaiety Theatre. 


Tue French plays in London, for which Mr. 
Hollingshead has prepared, will be of rather special 
interest this season. Mdme. Judic—much the 
cleverest actress of her own class—is coming; so 
is Mdme. Chaumont, who is likewise in her own 
Way without an equal; while we are ulso to have 


‘the last successful piece of the Thcéatre Frangais 


—L’ Ami fritz, not indeed with Mdile. Reichem- 
berg, but with M. Febvre in his original part. 


Tur Duke's Theatre, Holborn, will open on 
March 51, with an original sensational drama 
called Zhe Zwo Mothers. The tlieatre will be 
under the management of Mr. M. L, Mayer. 


M. BaLLannps, the enterprising director of the 
“ Troisiéme Théatre Francais,” is still unlucky in 
his choice of pieces among those submitted to him 
by little esteemed authors. An ambitious five-act 
drama, the 2’atriotes, is his last production. It is 
condemned as ‘stillborn”—‘un ramassis de 
lieux communs, un pot-pcurri de situations qui ont 
trainé partout.” M. Ballande’s actors are worth 
more than the pieces in which they must submit 
to appear, He trains the younger ones carefully, 
as M. Montigny has been accustomed to do at the 
Gymnase ; and from one young man, M. Lambert, 
much is expected. 


AN adaptation of The School for Scandal has 
been played in Paris, at the Matinées caractéris- 
tigues of Mdme. Marie Dumas. 

DercourceLLrs and Jules Claretie have pro- 
duced Le Jére at the Gymmase; a new piece 
fairly successful. 











MUSIC. 
MR. WALTER BACHE’S CONCERT. 


WE have on more than one occasion spoken of 
the energy and enthusiasm of Mr. Walter Bache, 
as shown in his persistent endeavours to popu- 
larise in this country the music of his friend and 
master, Franz Liszt ; and if we mention itagain now, 
it is because such an instance of self-sacriticing de- 
votion to any cause is so seldom to be met with that 
from its very rarity it produces the more forcible 
impression. How many of our resident professors 
would give year after year an orchestral concert at 
whicha heavy pecuniary lossis a foregone conclusion, 
simply from a desire to further the acquaintance of . 
the public with the works of one particular composer? 
Mr. Bache mighteasily present programmes farmore 
attractive to the general public than those which: 
he offers; but he sets before him one aim, which 
he follows without swerving ; no concession is 
made to public taste ; no ad captandum pieces are 
introduced at his concerts ; his sole mission is to 
promote the knowledge of new German music, and 
to that object he devotes his whole energies. 
Whatever be the result, whether the music please 
or not, it would be most unjust not to recognise 
the truly artistic spirit shown in such a course, 
and the unselfishness with which, entirely regard- 
less of any considerations of gain, Mr. Bache con- 
stitutes himself the apostle of Liszt. It is 
pleasing to add that he certainly is not en- 
tirely without reward. Though some of the works 
he has brought forward have been coldly, and 
even unfavourably, received, there are others which 
have indisputably made their mark; «nd unpre- 
judiced musicians are learning that Liszt, in spite 
of many eccentricities and much diffuseness, is not 
a man to be put aside with a sneer, but an artist 
of genuine power, in whom a spark of the divine 
fire burns, though it be at times obscured wiih 
smoke and ashes. 

For his concert last Tuesday Mr. Bache had en- 
gaged a magnificent orchestra of about ninety 
performers, led by Mr. Deichmann; he had also 
secured the invaluable services of Mr. Manns as 
conductor for the evening. The very interesting 
programme was as follows :— 

Chopin—2nd Concerto in F minor, Op. 21, for piano 
and orchestra (Re-scored by Carl Klindworth). 

Liszt-—** Mazeppa” (Symphonie Poem). 

«  *Loreley” (Sung by Mrs. Osgood). 

«2nd Concerto in A, for piano and orchestra. 

« Les Préludes” (Symphonic Poem). 
The first item of the programme, Chopin's con- 
certo, raises once more the important question, so 
often discussed, of the right of one man to alter 
the work of another. At the beginning of the 
programme of the concert was printed an able 
and elaborate defence by Mr. Dannreuther of this 
eeraye-oan which, however interesting, was _per- 

aps almost superfluous. Such things have been 

done in times past, and probably will continue 
to be done in the future. Bach arranged the 
violin concertos of Vivaldi for the orgin; Mozart 
arranged Bach’s fugues for string quartett ; Dussek 
published a violin concerto by Viotti as a piano 
sonata; and many similar examples might be 
named. So long as the fact of the arrangement 
is declared, no possible injury can be done either 
to the memory of the composer or to art; for if 
it be bad it will not live; and, in any case, those 
who prefer the work in its original shape need 
not listen to the arrangement. If an arrange- 
ment or an orchestral transcription is passed off 
as an original work, such a deception is most 
reprehensible; but, if the fact of arrangement 
is announced, it stands or falls upon its own 
merits, and the outcry about “respecting the 
composer's intentions” is mere nonsense, be- 
cause it is perfectly well understood that the 
piece is not given in its original form. Chopin's 
concerto is acase inpoint. very musician knows 


that the composer was most ineflective as a writer 
for the orchestra; his accompaniments mostly 
obscure, instead of bringing into relief the soloists. 
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I followed the performance on Tuesday evening 
with Chopin’s original score before me, and am 
therefore in a position to speak with some confi- 
dence as to Herr Klindworth’s arrangement. In 
one word, it is mest masterly. The changes are 
most important in the first and last movement; in 
the larghetto but little is altered. Herr Klind- 
worth has done nothing more than take Chopin’s 
own ideas and present them in a much clearer 
light than was done by the composer himself. 
Sometimes a passage is doubled .in the octave, at 
others a melody given by Chopin to the piano only 
is reinforced by the orchestra ; or, again, a passage 
allotted by Chopin to one instrument is assigned 
to others, that it may stand out more prominently 
—as, for example, with the bassoon solo, near the 
end of the slow movement, which Herr Klind- 
worth has given to the violoncellos, vastly to the 
improvement of the effect. In such a case as 
this, the success of the arrangement is its com- 
plete justification; and, for myself, I hope that 
when next I hear this concerto it may be in its 
new form rather than in its original shape. No 
possible injury is done to Chopin by this new 
version ; on the contrary, his ideas are much more 
effectively presented than they were by himself. 
I have often heard the work, and certainly never 
enjoyed it so much before, With the aid of a 
really magnificent performance, by Mr. Bache, of 
the solo part, all its beauty and romance were 
brought out in the clearest light ; and to many 
who were present it must have come as a complete 
revelation. 

Liszt’s second concerto, in A major, is as a 
whole less enjoyable. It contains some ideas of 
rare beauty; but side by side with these are many 
passages which I can only call positively ugly. I 
heard the work on Tuesday for the third time, 
and it is impossible honestly to say that it 
grows upon one with closer acquaintance. Far 
otherwise is it with the two symphonic poems, 
“‘Mazeppa,” and “Les Préludes.” The for- 
mer was briefly noticed in these columns on 
its performance a few months ago at the Crystal 
Palace. A second hearing more than confirms 
the favourable opinion then expressed. The first 
movement suffers somewhat from diffuseness, but 
there is true power as well as real poetry about 
the whole work; and the impression made by the 
superb playing of the orchestra under Mr. Manns 
and by the music itself was unmistakeable. “Les 
Préludes ” has been several times previously heard 
in London; it is even superior to “‘ Mazeppa.” 
It is strictly “programme music,” being sug- 
gested by a passage in Lamartine’s Méditatvons 
poétiques, and the beauty of the ideas, combined 
with the masterly way in which Liszt has followed 
musically the train of thought of the author, 
renders it a most interesting composition. There 
are few, if any, of its author's works more calcu- 
lated than this to gain popular favour. 

The “ Loreley” song, charmingly rendered by 
Mrs. Osgood, is full of poetical and original 
thought ; but it is so elaborate in structure that it 
is impossible after one hearing to pronounce a final 
opinion upon it. It is, however, no more than 
just to Liszt to say that a German friend who 
was present, and who is more familiar than myself 
with the original poem, told me that it was one 


of the most impressive settings of words to music 


that he ever heard. hes 

The concert, as a whole, was most enjoyable ; 
and Mr. Bache must be congratulated, both as 
performer and concert-giver, on a brilliant suc- 
cess. EBENEZER Provt. 





Tur first appearance in London during the present 
season of Mdme. Clara Schumann was the special 
attraction at the last Saturday Popular Concert, at 
St. James’s Hall. On the occasion of the lady's 
return to us last year, after a prolonged illness, we 
spoke of her playing in some detail (AcapDEMy, 
March 25, 1876). We have nothing to add, and 
nothing to change, in what was said on that 
occasion; the great pianist is just as superb an 





artist as she has always been, nor does her playing 
show the slightest falling off, as compared with 
that of a year, or indeed of ten or fifteen years 
ago. No finer rendering than that which she 
gave of Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Sérieuses ” can 
be either wished or imagined ; while the perform- 
ance of Beethoven’s great trio in B flat, in which 
she was joined by Herr Straus and Signor Piatti, 
was from the first bar to the last perfection itself. 
The concert commenced with Mozart's beautiful 
quartett in D, No. 7, and also included a Romance 
for violoncello with piano accompaniment, com- 
posed and played by Signor Piatti, the playing 
being more interesting than the music. The 
vocalist of the afternoon was Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, a singer who is rapidly and de- 
servedly rising in his profession. He is not only 
gifted by nature with a tenor voice of most 
charming and sympathetic quality, but he uses 
it like a genuine artist. Nothing more satisfactory 
could be desired than his singing of two old 
Italian songs by Salvator Rosa and Buononcini, 
and ‘On wings of music ” by Mendelssohn. 


At the Crystal Palace Concert last Saturday 
the programme included Benedict’s interesting 
overture to The Enchanted Forest (given for the 
first time at Sydenham on this occasion), the 
overture to Tannhiuser, Mozart’s symphony in G 
minor, Spohr’s ninth violin concerto, played by 
Herr Joachim, short violin solos by Leclair and 
Brahms (Hungarian dances), and vocal music by 
Mrs, Osgood and Miss Mary Cummings. Of the 
latter lady, who made her first appearance at this 
concert, we must take another opportunity of 
speaking. 


At the Royal Acadenty Students’ Concert on 
Saturday evening, a new cantata for female voices, 
The Fishermaidens, by Mr. Henry Smart, was 
performed for the first time. The little work, 
which occupies about half an hour in perform- 
ance, is full of pleasing melody, and contains some 
very excellent effects for a double charus of 
soprani and alti. The work was excellently given 
by the female students of the Academy, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Macfarren, the prin- 
cipal solo parts being sung by Misses Kate Brand, 
Mary Davies, and Reimar. ‘The miscellaneous 
portion of the concert was excellent, and although 
the semi-private performances of students are 
from their nature, exempt from criticism, yet the 
admirable singing of Miss Annie Butterworth, 
and the playing of Miss Margaret Bucknall (piano) 
and Mr. Corke (organ) should not pass without a 
word of recognition. At the next orchestral con- 
cert, in St. James’s Hall on the 24th inst., a great 
treat will be afforded to musicians in the per- 
formance of Schubert's magnificent Mass in EF flat. 


THE prospectus of the New Philharmonic Con- 
certs for the present season has been issued. Five 
concerts will be given on Saturday afternoons 
during the months of April, May, and June. 
Among the special novelties announced are Gold- 
mark’s “Liindliche Hochzeit” symphony ; Joachim 
Rati’s “Ode to Spring,” for piano and orchestra, 
and Traumkénig und sein Lieb,” for voice 
and orchestra; Vincenz Lachner’s “ Die Klage 
der Kolma;” and Liszt’s “Jeanne d’Are au 
bicher,” a scena for mezzosoprano and orchestra. 
Special attention will be paid to the works of 
Wagner, of which the following are promised :— 
the “ Ritt der Walkiiren,” the Funeral March from 
Gétterdimmerung, the Prelude to the Meister- 
singer, Siegmund’s “ Liebeslied” from Die Walkiire, 
the Philadelphia March, the “ Huldigungsmarsch,” 
and the overtures to Rienzi and Der Fliegende 
Holliinder. 


Miss Frorencr May gave her first recital, at 
Langham Hall, on Thursday afternoon, with an 
excellent selection, including Beethoven's “ Wald- 
stein” sonata, Schumann’s “ Etudes Sympho- 
niques,” and smaller pieces by Rameau, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Bach, Handel, and Brahms. 





OnE of the most important musical events of 
the year will take place on Thursday next at 
Cambridge, when the degree of Doctor of Music 
will be conferred on Herr Joachim. In the even- 
ing the Cambridge University Musical Society 
will give their 150th concert in the Guildhall, at 
which Brahms’s new symphony in C minor will 
be produced for the first time in England. The 
programme will also include Bennett’s overture 
Die Waldnymphe; Beethoven's violin concerto, 
played by Herr Joachim; Brahms’s Schicksalslied, 
a violin solo, and a new MS. overture composed 
by Herr Joachim expressly for the occasion. 


Amone the essays published last year on the 
Bayreuth Festival, there were few which attracted 
more attention in Germany than that by Dr. 
Friedrich Nietzsche, entitled “ Richard Wagner 
in Bayreuth,” which forms the fourth part of his 
Unzeitgemisse Betrachtungen. The publisher 
(Ernst Schmeitzner, of Schloss-Chemnitz) has 
just issued a French translation of the work, a 
copy of which has been forwarded to us; and 
those of our readers who may be unfamiliar with 
the German language will probably be glad to 
make acquaintance, through the medium of the 
French version, with one of the most thoughtful 
treatises which have been written on the subject. 
We have compared the translation with the 
original, and can speak in high terms of its 
fidelity. 

A sERIES of musical evenings at the Ladbroke 
Hall, Notting Hill, was brought to a close last 
Saturday, when a miscellaneous programme of 
very good quality was performed. The artists 
engaged were Miss Marion Severn, Herr Hermann 
Franke, Herr Sprenger, Mr. J. B. Jefferys, and 
the London Vocal Union, under the direction of 
Mr. Fred. Walker. The entire arrangements for 
the series have been under the management of 
Mr. Henry Hart. 


Berw10z’s Damnation de Faust has been revived 
in Paris at the Concerts du Chatelet, under M. 
Colonne, and at the Concerts Populaires, under 
M. Pasdeloup ; the work, which had not been 
heard in its entirety for some thirty years, met 
with great success at both performances. 


M. Camitre Sarnt-Sazns’ opera Le Timbre 
@ Argent has just been produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique, Paris: it is said by the critic of the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale to be an unequal work, 
the first and third acts being the best. 


Mone. Marte Rozz is singing at the theatre of 
Besangon, and has met with great success in 
Mignon, Faust, and Flotow’s L’ Ombre. 


THe death is announced from Vienna of the 
German Salomon Hermann yon poet Mosenthal, 
the author of the libretti of several modern operas, 
including works by Rubinstein, Nicolai, Goldmark, 
Kretschmer, Briill, &c. He was born at Cassel in 
1821, and had resided in Vienna for many years. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbott (Edwin A.), Through Nature to Christ, 8vo 
: (Macmillan & Co.) 12/6 
Augustine, The Anti-Pelagian Works of, vol. iii. 8vo ; 
(T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Bardsley (Rev. Jas.), Personal Visits to the Graves cf 
Eminent Men, 12mo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Bowen (Rev. G.), Daily Meditations, new edition, cr 8vo : 
D. Douglas) 5/0 
British Pharmacopoeia, 1867, 3rd ed. with additions rl 
(Spottiswoode & Co.) 6/0 
Brunton (T. L.), Tables of Materia Medica, 8vo 
’ (Smith, Elder & Co.) 10/6 
Burbidge (F. W.), Cultivated Plants, their Propagation 
and Improvement, cr 8vo...... (W. Blackwood & Sons) 12/6 
Burroughs (Rev. H. C.), Sunday Readings on the Four _ 
Greater Prophets, vol. ii, 12mo............ (W. Ridings) 6/0 
Cicero’s Cato the Elder on Old Age, with a Vocabulary, by 
J. Se Wy MD 0 o0seessiemeneccs (Longmans & Co.) 1/6 
Cicero's Laelius on Friendship, with a Vocabulary, by J. | 
Be WE TOD ci cascsvevespacccsnd (Longmans & Co.) 1,6 


Collins (Wilkie), The Woman in White, new ed. 12mo 


: (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Cook (Rev. George), Light and Life, er Svo 


. (W. Blackwood & Sons) 5/0 
Dickens (Charles), Sketches by “ Boz,” cheap ed. cr 8vo 


(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
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